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}For the Woman's Journal.) 
TO THE SAGITTARIA. 


BY LOUISE Y. BOYD. 
Above these waters gleam thine arrows bright,— 
Fair Sagittaria, the streamlet’s queen ! 
And here, in bridal purity, are seen 
Thy fresh three-petaled blossoms, snowy white. 
The knightly fern-plume nodding gallantly 
Beholds thy beauty from the forest side, 
And creeping near, with blue eyes opened wide, 
The fond forget-me-not iooks up to thee. 
The shadowed stillness that enspheres thy home 
Thy green leaves pierce with silver-pointed light, 
And surely thou art dreaming rapture-dreams, 
While still and oft, around and o’er thee, come 
The birch tree’s fragrance and the red bird’s flight; 
With these and thee, how near me childhood seems! 
—Dublin, Indiana. 





SUMMER COOLNESS. 

This cool summer has seemed a special 
blessing upon the stay-at-homes. Even in 
the cities, the parks and public gardens 
have retained their beauty; and the much 
maligned East wind has made it easy to re- 
gard Boston as a sea-side place. In the 
suburbs of that city, suburbs which it is 
now the habit to desert, the dwellers are 
happy this year, and willing to linger by 
their own doorsteps. The roads are only 
just beginning to be dusty, and driving 
through the rural ways has been a delight. 
The trees are not eaten by insects; the 
crops of sma)l fruit are abundant. In the 
abundant strawberry-farms of Belmont, one 
might see, for weeks together rows of wo- 
men and boys, in broad-brimmed hats, in- 
tent upon their fragrant toil, while the odor 
of the berries enriched the air for the pass- 
er-by. Like most picturesque work, it is 
also hard work; but 1t reminds one of the 
broad fields of France, with the peasant 
women everywhere busy. As the straw- 
berries ended, the same groups of ‘‘pickers” 
were transferred to the currant bushes or 
they mounted step-ladders to reach the 
cherry trees. On some farms one might 
see the whole family, farmer, farmer’s wife, 
children and guests, all busily picking the 
cherries; a work which looks so attractive 
that it requires actual participation to prove 
that it is not play. 

In those numerous villages of nicely kept 
little homesteads which are now grouped 
round every suburban railway station, the 
master of the house seems to come out of 
the city unaccountably early, these summer 
days, and is busy with his lawn-mower and 
his garden-hose, conscious of criticism from 
every one who walks or drives by. The 
housewife, if of a notable turn, is calculat- 
ing the amount of sugar needed for her 
strawberry jam, or anxiously waiting after 
picking over her peck of currants to see 
whether her jelly will ‘‘jel.” There are 
Satisfactions in the cool weather; it gives 
less excuse for the sea-side or the mountains; 
but it gives opportunity for those summer 
interests and ambitions at home, which are 
rather apt to become burdens when the 
mercury is among the nineties. 

But be the summer cold or hot, the real 
need of the exodus to Bethlehem or Man- 
chester-by-the-sea lies not in the thermome- 
ter, but in the need of some change, and of 
some relief from housekeeping to those 
who are over-worked at home. In spite of 
this tiresome cant about the tendency to 
boarding-house life in America—a cant 
which has so imposed on our European 
cousins that they all believe it—we are, ir 
New EnglePd at least, a vast community of 


independent families. A few facts make 
this plain. I live in what may be called a 
suburban city, that is, a so-called city bor- 
dering on a real city. There are more than 
fifty-thousand inhabitants, and there are 
within our limits only two or three small 
hotels, and only a very few boarding-houses 
that receive any but single men,—these be- 
ing generally students of the University. 
The whole population, with exceptions too 
trifling to mention, live in separate dwell- 
ings, in each of which somebody must 
‘“‘keep house.” And this keeping house is 
a far more fatiguing thing than in other 
countries, from the absence of a permanent 
lower class, and the consequent difficulty 
of getting permanent ‘‘help.” 
our New England housekeepers into a sin- 
gularly se!f-reliant and capable class, but it 
doubles the wear and tear of their lives. 
‘hey really need, for three months of sum- 
mer, to join the great army of ‘‘boarders,” 
unless they prefer to be dwellers under can- 
vas by the seaside or lakeside, and substi- 
tute for housekeeping the easier labors of 
tent-keeping. At any rate they need the 
change and have earned it; they have no 
need to apologize for the wish; and with a 
little contrivance and enterprise it will cost 
little more than staying at home, perhaps 
even less. It must be remembered that the 
husband is very likely to have an enforced 
vacation in some way, at least in the form 
of lightened work; but the woman’s work 
keeps on just the same, while the heat of 
summer makes the care both of children 
and cooking-stoves more exhausting. Suc- 
cess, therefore, to the summer exodus for 
men and yet more for women, while for 
those who have to stay at home—or whose 
ordinary way of living is so comfortable 
that it isa joy to stay at home—let us de- 
light in the summer coolness that makes 





home serene. T. W. H. 
oe 
TOO MUCH WHITE FROCK AND TOO LITTLE 
SUNSHINE. 


This was the comment that came into my 
mind, as I sat at the table of a summer ho- 
tel, and watched a party seat themselves in 
the chairs opposite me. It consisted of a 
refined, delicate woman, and three pretty, 
frail little girls, in spotless white from head 
to foot, with faces and hands almost as 
@olorless as their immaculate clothing. 
Their manners were faultless, their sharp 
featured litt!e faces intelligent, their arms 
like pipe-stems. Their whole appearance 
suggested most careful training, their nerves 
were developed, their muscles suppressed, 
until their frames seemed covered by skin 
and nerves only. They were charming 
parlor ornaments, most convenient nursery 
furniture, pleasant little companions in the 
orderly confinement of a neat city home, 
model pupils for the decorous class-room of 
a city school. They were equally certain, 
if they lived, to be invalid mothers, and 
profitable patients for some fashionable 
physician. I thought of a certain riotous 
little eight-year-old friend, who had confi- 
dentially informed me of her intention to 
get up a ‘Children’s Rights Society,” to 
claim for them from their unreasonable 
elders, their natural and inalienable rights 
to unlimited noise, disregard for appearan- 
ces, and disorderly activity. I remembered 
her protest that to require her to keep her 
face clean was to violate the injunction of 
Revelations xxii, 2. ‘‘He that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still,” which she considered 
to have been inserted for the especial bene- 
fit of childhood; and I felt that her view of 
the subject was essentially correct. 

What wide-spread consternation would 
prevail among all classes, should the ‘‘Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren,” extend its work so as to embrace all 
those who are being ‘‘killed by kindness!” 
Under this category would be embraced, in 
the eyes of any hygienist, nine-tenths of the 
girl children of all city families not inhabit- 
ing tenement houses. In that lowest stra- 
tum, the necessities of overcrowded quar- 
ters and overworked mothers, inexorably 
claim for girls as well as boys, the neglected 
freedom of the street, and a ragged, dirty 
liberty from the restraints of respectable 
clothing and refined cleanliness. So great 
is this physical advantage, that it counter- 
balances to a degree the, at first sight, 
crushing disadvantages of poverty, and al- 
lows a considerable proportion of the daugh- 
ters of the poor, not Only to grow up, but 
to reach to a more vigorous physical woman- 
hood than is attained by their richer sisters. 
What but this liberty resulting from being 
below the reauirements of ‘‘decency,” brings 
up multitudes of Irish girls to be strong 
workers, healthy mothers, unfailing nurses, 
amid asqualor of lodging, a raggedness and 
scantiness of clothing, a misery as to food, 
which would disgrace a nation that inflicted 
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such conditions asa punishment upon its 
criminais. In falling below the level of 
civilized life they have regained the freedom 
of animal existence. 

But the girls of respectable classes have, 
in popular estimation, forfeited their 
“birthright membership” in the animal 
kingdom. Muscles are supposed to be as 
foreign to their constitution as a beard, and 
no more provision is made for the develop- 
ment of the one than of the other. Indeed 
the term ‘‘muscular development” 1s repug- 
nant to most persons, in connection with 
girls. They do not associate it with the 
idea of beauty, and forget that it is as essen- 
tial to the grace of the kitten or the fawn, 
as to the rough force of the ox or the bull 
dog. Inali the arrangements of life and 
education, we ignore the fact that perpetual 
muscular activity is a necessary condition 
for the healthy growth of all young animals, 
for the little girls of the most refined fami- 
lies, ne less than for the wildest denizens 
of the forest. 

It is not too much to say that it is simply 
impossible, as a rule, to bring girls to vig- 
orous maturity in city life. A judicious 
mother may prevent their growing up con- 
firmed invalids, but she cannot command 
the conditions required for positive health. 
As the fragrance of a garden or of a hay- 
field, which is exquisite diffused through 
the open air, would be sickening and op- 
pressive in the confined air of a parlor, so 
the activity of healthful childhood would 
be overwhelming in a city nursery, and is 
never called forth by the freedom of the 
back yard, or the measured exercise of city 
walks, neatly dressed, under the care of a 
nurse or governess, supplemented perhaps 
by a few dog-day weeks in the restrained 
freedom of a country hotel or boarding- 
house. The presence of Bridget excludes 
them from household exercise; a higher 
standard of refinement and morality shuts 
them in from the freedom of the street, and 
no substitute for these outlets is provided. 

We repeat with our girls the experience 
of Caspar Hauser. We surround them from 
birth by conditions that so stunt their 
growth that they early cease to crave a 
freedom which their weak frames would 
find burgensome. The foundations of fu- 
ture invalidism are solidly laid before they 
are ten years old. They have, by that time, 
been so trained to physical passivity, so im- 
bued with the idea of the unbecomingness 
of activity, and the desirability of being 
ornamental, that they are thenceforth un- 
conscious codperators in the work. Like 
the caged canary, if they attempt flight- 
they find it so fatiguing that they return 
voluntarily to the open cage. They have 
no idea that the strong pinions and soaring 
flight of the wild bird should have been 
theirs. 

The great: difficulty in the way of im- 
proving the health of women, is that they 
have lost the idea of physieal vigor out of 
their own conception of women, and there- 
fore out of the standard at which they aim 
for their children. The arrangements of 
the nursery and the school reflect this fatal 
disbelief, and make it a reality. 

The work begins from the very cradle; 
from the assumption of short clothes every 
step forward is in the direction of increased 
freedom of movement, and stimulus to ac- 
tivity for the boy, and of diminishing liber- 
ty, and indirect repression of activity for 
the girl. Nature makes no such difference 
in bringing up the young of other animals; 
she implants precisely the same impulses to 
physical freedom and activity in all, inde- 
pendent of sex. The kitten gambols and 
climbs with the same uncontrolled energy, 
whether it be destined to develop into the 
demure Tabby or the pugnacious Tom. 
Nature grants the same privilege to human 
beings. In them also she holds sex in abey- 
ance through all the early years of life, 
that the individual growth may be accom- 
plished, untrammelled by its requirements 
and restraints. The laws for healthy growth 
at this age are identical for both sexes. 
Nature has not one standard for the girl and 
another for the boy. But we do not imi- 
tate her wise reserve. We do not, like her, 
regard childhood asa neuter sex. Revers- 
ing her laws, we do not wait for sunrise, 
but even at earliest dawn make ‘‘coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and thus 
modify the girl’s surroundings, to the detri- 
ment of her whole future, by ideas and 
feelings which should exert no influence 
upon her until the approach of maturity. 

Out-door life, muscular activity, a dress 
that is a protection, and that is not a con- 
straint, freedom from any sense of being 
required to be an ornament of society— 
these are as absolutely essential to the phys- 
ical welfare of the little girl as of the little 
boy; they are the simple necessities of 
childhood, irrespective of sex. 





When these are provided, in whatever 
shape it may best be done, Nature will take 
care that the physical vigor thus developed 
shall be turned, at the right time, as surely 
into the grace of womanhood, as into the 
force of manhood. Then, and only then, 
we shall cease to hear complaints of the fee- 
ble health of women. 

Until then, we must console ourselves by 
far-fetched theories for the fact that other 
races—the Africans, the Irish, the Germans, 
—whose women have retained the uncivi- 
lized freedom of physical growth, supplant 
us whenever they come into competition 
with us. In housework, they take the 
widest and most profitable field of occupa- 
tion out of our hands. As mothers and 
nurses, their superior vigor raises up a pos- 
terity which is rapidly entering into, and 
taking possession of our land. 

EmiLy BLACKWELL, 


= 


THE WOMEN OF BULGARIA, 





The women of Bulgaria have afforded one 
more example of the love of constitutional 
freedom and patriotic spirit among women, 
instances of which adorn, as with the bright- 
est of jewels, the pages of historic record. 
An attempt has been recently made by the 
Prince of Bulgaria to subvert the newly- 
established constitution by assuming great- 
er personal power. The struggle between 
the Prince and the constitutional party has 
caused a political deadlock, and much con- 
fusion and disturbance. The women have 
not been indifferent spectators of the strug- 
gle. Weread that a deputation of ladies 
presented an address to the Prince of Bul- 
garia, signed by 325 women. It declares 
that they are training their sonsin such a 
manner thatin the hour of danger they 
would all sacrifice their lives for the Prince 
and the constitution. Each mother would, 
however, consider her sona traitor if he con- 
sented to the suppression of the constitutivn. 

We think that the sons of such mothers 
are likely to be better patriots and better 
citizens than if they had been brought up 
by mothers who cared for none of these 
things, and that the constitution of Bulga- 
ria would rest not only on a wider but on a 
more secure basis, if it were supported by 
the votes of her daughters as well as by 
those of her sons.— Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, 
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DRUNKARDS CHOOSING A MAYOR. 

Acurious case was discussed by the 
Clitheroe county-magistrates on June 20. 
It appears that the village of Chipping is 
blessed with an annual club day, and, in ac- 
cordance with a ‘“‘custom” which has exis- 
ted fcr years, the villagers elected the ‘‘may- 
or,” as he is called, in the following man- 
ner:—‘‘The man who was most intoxicated 
was placed in a chair on a cart and dragged 
through the village amid great uproar. 
Those who formed the procession carried 
mops, firearms, and sticks decorated with 
different colors. Two drunken men head- 
ed the procession, playing cornopeans. The 
police intefered, and summoned ten of thé 
men before the Clitheroe magistrates for 
beingdrunk. They denied that they were 
drunk, and the magistrates dismissed all the 
cases, one of the justices remarking that he 
approved of all these old customs being 
carried out. 

We suppose that the villagers of Chip- 
ping will be among those who are to re- 
ceive votes under the forthcoming Reform 
Bill, andfar be it from us to suggest that 
they do not display sufficient intelligence for 
its exercise, or that there would be the 
slightest probability that they’ would carry 
their notions of fitness in regard to the 
qualifications of a ‘‘mayor,” in their mock 
election, into the graver business of a real 
election of a legislator. But we may be 
allowed to express a decided opinion that 
the women landowners, farmers, and house- 
holders of the district would be capable of 
using their votes with at least equal wisdom, 
and that it will be difficult for the oppo- 
nents of the women’s franchise to show a 
reasonable ground for denying the claim of 
these ratepayers to exercise the vote apper- 
taining to the property on which they are 
rated and taxed, if that of the drunken vil- 
lagers is to be allowed.” —Hnglish Exchange, 





Sani 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Rost Terry Cooke delivered the 
poem at the Groton centennial celebration. 


Mrs. Boton resigns from the Congrega- 
tionalist at Boston, and Miss Dyer suc- 
ceeds her. 


Miss LitraN Wutrtne, of the Boston 
Traveller, is at the Concord School uf Phi- 
losophy, in the interest of that paper. 


ProressoR Marra MircHe wu, at Vassar 
College, always gives a ‘Dome Party” to 
her graduating astronomy class. 


Miss Prout, a teacher in the public 
schools of Westfield, Mass., being obliged 
by ill health to retire, has been presented by 
her pupils with a beautiful hammock. 


Miss Mary ALLEN West, superinten- 
tendent of schools iz Knox county, IIL., 
will conduct the Signal, while Miss Mary 
WILLARD takes a vacation in Europe. 


Rosa BonneuR has nearly completed 
‘A Lion and her Progeny,” a picture which 
is destined for the gallery of M. Gambart, 
at Nice. 


Miss Rosrisa Emmet, who has lately ac- 
quired fame as the successful candidate in 
numerous decorative art and Christmas- 
card competitions, is said to be a near rela- 
tive of the Irish patriot, Robert Emmet. 


Misses WHIPPLE and WINsLow divided 
the first prize in the prize. speaking at Ad- 
ams, Mass., Thursday night, and Muss 
ELLIOTT received the second prize on the 
same occasion. 


Mrs. ALIcE Goopwin Gatick, of Spain, 
has been speaking ably during her year’s 
stay among us. Ten thousand dollars are 
appropriated by the missionary society to 
found a ladies’ college at San Sebastian, 
of which she will be the head. 


Mrs. Mapatine WINN, who recently 
returned from Europe, has lately made the 
meetings of ‘‘The Neighbors” of Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., attractive by her presenve, and 
has been giving them an account of her 
observations and experiences in Spain, 
Italy, and other portions of the Old World. 


Grace F. Hovucure.r, at Lawrence 
University, Kansas, received the first of the 
rhetorical p/izes, in a contest of ten, three 
of whom were young women. This was 
called the ‘Faculty Contest.” At the same 
time and place, in the ‘‘Bates Contest” for 
prize rhetoricals, CLARA GrLLHAM took the 
first prize among six contestants. 


Miss M. A, Lovage, keeps her shares, 
and will superintend the Lougee Rubber 
works, which were sold last week at West 
Roxbury for $42,200. Miss Lougee is a 
business woman of remarkable ability. Her 
quiet and gentle presence, which is felt all 
through this extensive business, shows the 
value of feminine qualities in trade as every- 
where else. 


Miss Ciara C. Austin, of Boston Uni- 
versity medical department, is at the Fabyan 
House, White Mountains. She has had in 
struction inthe Massachusetts Homcopath- 
ic Hospital, and lately had charge of a se- 
vere case of erysipelas, which she treated 
successfully, and with the skill of an older 
physician. She has quite a practice at the 
Fabyan and Crawford Houses. 


Miss Evita Drerz, and Miss Linpa 
Dietz, with their brother Frank, are win- 
ning laurels on the stage in England, and 
much praised there. A new English version 
of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” by Miss Ella Dietz, in 
which the authoress is supported by a fine 
London company, has been particularly 
well received. Success to our country- 
women! 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has been 
tendered a great many flattering receptions 
from distinguished people in London, Eng. 
On account of the cold, damp weather in 
that city she has gone to the sunny hills of 
Switzerland, where she hopes to recuperate 
thoroughly after her hard winter’s lecturing, 
She will sail in the ‘‘Scythia,” for Boston, 
on the 20th of August, making her sojourn 
in all about three months. 


Miss M. I. SPENCER was superintendent 
of the schools in Florence, Kansas, for three 
years. She received wages inadequate to 
compensate her for the work the position 
demanded. Obtaining her refusal to return 
another year without an increase of salary, 
the board employed a man at the price they 
had been paying her, and the schools were 
in trouble the entire year. Miss Spencer 
spent the year very profitably in the School 
of Oratory in Philadelphia. The school 
board of Florence has now engaged her ser- 
vices as superintendent of their schools for 
the coming year at her own price, and are 
very thankful to have her back 
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POETRY. 
HYMN TO THE SEA. 
—_—_—~ 

BY ANNE, WHITNEY. 
Along soft tumultuousness, the Dawn 
Rensbawe glowing bead, end the imate world 
Thrills back to life. This lustrous blossom, curled 
In on its dreaming heart,’ feels the forlorn 
Old Shadow lift, and guardedly discloses 
Its wayside cheer; and endless waves away 
Bide the slow triumph of the Light, 
Rejoicing in the infinite 
And quenchless possibility of Day; 
Day,—that at last shall win far more than darkness 

loses. 








Over those morning waves, or when the bare 

Stars glow, or Moon her tireless lover nears, 

The eternal Beauty that these countless years 

Makes earthy musings so divinely fair, 

Broods listening to the prophecy thou chantest— 

The subtle breath of mortal sympathies 

Is she, wooing us unto right 

In unsuspected ways; a light 

From inmost heaven tempered to dreaming eyes, 

Asweet foreshadow of the joy for which thou pantest. 

Roll in from far thy deep broad-skirted thunder, 

Whereon the wild winds fawn! Thy voice by day— 

But night adopts and trances it away 

Into its clear, ead universe of wonder. 

O weary of life’s lavish, shallow sound, 

Enrich me beyond hunger with that tone! 

Tell in what deep, gray solitude 

I may be born, what caverns rade 

Still haunt it; and if the infinite Alone 

Touch it himself with calm and utterance 80 pro- 
found. 

Hark'ning through all the music of her leaves 

And inland murmurs, o’er the seaward steep 

The state:y Summer leans, while dim winds sweep 

Her shining tresses back—and half she grieves 

That thou disdain’st with thy hoar wreaths to tw ine 

Her fleeting gifts. Yet hast thou tender fancies; 

Broodings of love when young winds cease, 

And silence deepens into peace: 

And leadest with Day and Night immortal dances, 

Crowned with fresh marriage-blooms and lotus-cups 
divine. 

Upon the broad, gray, gleaming beach I saw 

Last night, that phantom-light of thy desire 

Orb large and slow in the east, dropping pale fire 

Along thy deepening tumult, so to draw 

Old love-dreams out—for countless leagues she had 
come 

O’er kindred foam; her footfalls echoing yet 

In the deep breast of Aral—through 

Caspian and Euxine, and the blue 

Of that famed gulf in earth’s broad girdle set, 

With endless voice of waves calling to shores long 
dumb. 

With all her loveliness earth leaves me sad, 

And sadder for her lovelinesss. My hills 

Are gacred chalices which eve o’erfills 

With vintage for young gods; and deeply glad 

In the sweet clasp of vernal boughs, the air 

At nightfall swoons;—but hauntings unexplainea 

Steal in; earth looks half wild and lone, 

And from her eyes I veil my own, 

And lay my heart to hers—the unattained, 

Youth’s aching world of incompleteness throbbing 
there. 

But thou, shout on through heaven's soft, circling 


spheres, 
Still promising with that great voice of power 
A joy to every heart, a day, an hour 
To come, outweighing all these silent years! 
Afar thou veil’st thy kingliness in mist, 
And stretchest in the heavens’ most deep embrace 
Like the great Future, waste and gray, 
Dissolving day to yesterday— 
But what fair shores thou lapp’st in azure peace! 
What isles of joyous pa.ms with tropic starlight 
kissed! 


I am borne outward by this fragrant breeze 
That seems to press its warm lips to the sand, 
And then away, beyond the singing land, 

To that hoar silence of the lone mid-seas, 

Where thou, in unrelated strength, a bare 

Vast heart, throbbest beneath the eternal eye: 

Life soars like an enfranchised fiame; 

The needy doubt, the hope, that came 

Before the laggard dawn to wake me, fly, 

And dim Eternity flows in like silent air. 

Do tempests swing thee, or deep choral nights 
Chant unto murmurous slumber, yie!d me still 
The calm of hushed abysses!—human ill 

Patience transfigures on her visioned heights. 
Thou dost not rive the blood-drenched deck apart, 
Nor whelm the slaver’s freight of woes, but soft 
On patient, swelling breast upborne, 

Waftest the dismal! burden on, 

As trusting in the love that waits aloft, 

And the slow germ of good in man’s unquiet heart. 
Ah, meagre happiness, and hopes that reach 

To some dull dream, a vapor of the sense, 

And on the plain of the old Permanence 

Are but as hasty flashes in the beach 

Of idle foot-prints! O make more divine, 

Glad sea, our thoughts—nor may we dully grope 
Mid slavish fears, while thou dost girth ° 
The continents and isles with mirth, 

And music of unconquerable hope. 

That joy and beauty shall be earth’s as they are 

thine! 

O old consoler, that dost tenderly 

In thy great longing merge my dayborn pain, 
Uplift me to the stature of your strain, 

And bid all lower aspiration flee! 

The nobler earth is built of stabborn good; 

Who brings his little vanity, his grave 

Appeal to men’s applause and wonder, 

Warn him away with thy hoarse thunder, 

Flash o’er the graven sands a liberal wave, 

And let us know no more name, memory or blood! 
Avd call the regal shadows, ’mid the roar 

Of charging waves, the tumult and the smoke, 
That fine old Grecian in his threadbare cloak; 

The banner pastor by blue Zurich, o’er 

Whose vine-clad summits Alps looked not in vain; 
England’s blind seer; Toussaint, the kiugly heart, 
Wearing his thrice-earned martyr crown; 

And all who silently let down 

The rugged slopes whereon we toss apart 

Some herald-beam‘of the All-Fair, some love-bought 


Yet a beams wooing the folded sight 

Shed warmth far down in many a sunless nook. 

Thank God, there are no eyes in which we look 

But some heart’s love doth lend them beauteous 
light! 

Dreams that prefigure hopes, and hopes that take 

Fresh courage from all life, from starlight bold 

Sung softly in by whip-poor-wiils, 

And sunset’s broad'ning sails o’er hills 

Afar; and from the earth that grows not old, 

Float lightly o’er our heads whether we sleep or 
wake. 


Alas! to her high place through sea-deep tears 
Earth wins her long, slow, agonizing way! 

The base, triamphant despot of a day 

Is weary anarch of a thousand years, 

And yet this many a spring the boughs are sheen 
With the atmost forgotten bloom! Call sca, 
Unto all faithful souls, Doubt not, 

Aspire to lead earth's struggling thought 

Still up, bring what from full hearts gushes free, 





He who doth blend and shape the whole finds noth- 
ing mean. ° 

When morning, loosing from its crimson drifts, 

Some panting skylark overtakes, most tender 

Of such weak rivalship, and prone to render 

Homage unto it lifts 

The breaking strain, and all along its lines 

Of thrilling light, its currents of pure air 

And rosy mists, winds it at will, 

Unites and separates, and still 

Wreathes it and builds anew beyond deepair. 

Till light is song, eong light, thro’ all heaven’s stead- 
fast 


signs. 
O know how all things change! 
Night's violet star 
Bloomed red erewhile; and thou, sea, wearest away 
The glorious realm of a forgotten day, 
Bat lay’st the pillars of a fairer far 
Deep in thy, caverned bed; for all that ever 
Gathered about it men’s delight or love, 
Or aught that simply blooms, or strives 
To make more beautiful our lives, 
In each new fabric of the world is wove 
Afresh, and changes like the light, but passes never. 








THE YOUNG MERCHANT’S 
ORDEAL. 


“Arthur,” said Mrs. Leeman, addressing 
her young husband, “it seems to me that 
Mr. Sharping is getting ahead of you in 
business,” 

“Ah!” muttered the young man, looking 
up from his paper. 

“Yes,” continued his wife. ‘He has 
just moved into his big house, and I ex- 
pect we shall be invited to the opening par- 
ty. ” 

‘‘And you ere not contented here, Sarah?” 
asked Mr. Leeman, with a slight tinge of 
disappointment in his tone. 

“Oh, yes, I am contented; but then I 
should like to have you look as well—that 
is, to appear as well—as William Sharping 
does. You are as well acquainted in the 
town, and you are as generally respected. 
Your store is as well situated and you seem 
to possess all the advantages you could 
wish. I wish you could keep up with 
Sharping.” 

Arthur Leeman was a young merchant 
located ina large and flourishing village, 
where he had been in business nearly two 
years. He had been brought up by virtu- 
ous parents, and his ideas of justice and 
honesty were founded upon deep moral 
principles. 

Shortly before he entered business for 
himself, he married a beautiful girl, whom 
he liad long and ardently loved, and who 
had, in turn, reciprocated that love. He 
had received from her two thousand dollars, 
which sum had gone a great way towards 
purchasing his stock in trade. 

He had rented a small cottage—a neat, 
retired abude—and here he settled down, 
with every prospect of continued happiness; 
and this happiness he had right to expect, 
for his wife was mild and gentle, loving and 
true, and ever regardful of his welfare. 

His expenses he carefully kept behind 
his income, and, as might be expected, had 
made but little domestic show. His com- 
forts were all solid, based upon the single 
idea of ‘‘content.” 

William Sharping also kept a store in 
the village. He had commenced about the 
same time that Arthur did, but he seemed 
to have made more money, for he spent 
more money in his living, and as has already 
been intimated, he was on the point of mak- 
ing a still greater show of accumulating 
wealth. : 

Sharping’s wife was an intimate friend of 
Sarab Leeman, and hence the latter felt 
more sensibly the contrast between her own 
and her neighbor’s outward circumstances. 

in a few evenings, William Sharping open- 
ed his house for the reception of visitors, 
and of course Arthur and Sarah were in- 
vited. 

Arthur Leeman was wonder-struck by 
the appearance of his friend’s domestic 
equipment. The furniture was rich and 
costly, and the carpets were all of the very 
finest material. Large mirrors hung upon 
the walls, golden lamps adorned the marble 
mantel, and sumptuous ottomans and sofas 
offered their temptations to the weary. 

‘What a splendid house they've got, 
haven’t they?” remarked one of the guests 
to Sarah Leeman. 

* “Yes,” replied Sarah. 

And as she spoke she thought her interlo- 
cutor was drawing a comparison between 
her own and Mrs. Sharping’s domestic es- 
tablishment. 

Sarah heard, on all hands, praises of the 
things on all sides of her, and she wonder- 
ed why her own husband could not do all 
this as well as Mr. Sharping. She let the 
spirit of envy into her bosom before she 
was aware of it, and from that moment she 
became unhappy. She took no more plea- 
sure in viewing the costly articles about 
her, and at an early hour she drew her hus- 
band away from the company, and begged 
him to go home. When she reached her 
own snug, neat little sitting room, she for- 
got all the happiness she had enjoyed there. 
She only thought of the contrast between 
that and Mrs. Sharping’s superb parlors. 

“T’m sure, I don’t see why we may not 
make as good an appearance as Sharping,” 
she murmured, after she and her husband 
had become seated. 

“I can hardly afford it now, Sarah,” re- 
turned Arthur. 

“But why not, as well as William Sharp- 
ing?” 





‘Because Sharping has more money. He 
makes more than I do.” 

“I can’t see how he can do that. He 
must have one secret in trade that you do 
not possess. O, 1 wish that we could keep 
up withthem! People will see that Sharp- 
ing is more prosperous, and they will think 
him more of a business man than you are; 
and if he once takes the leaG in trade, he 
will not only be sure to keep it up, but also 
to gain on his competitors. You know how 
people like to trade ‘at flourishing places?” 

Arthur Leeman began to think there was 
some force in his wife’s argument. He, 
too, began to lose sight of the sweet ‘‘Con- 
tent” he had been for two years enjoying, 
and in the stead thereof, he was looking for 
what the world calls “Plenty.” 

He might at first have argued more with 
his wife, but he remembered it was her 
money that had helped materially to set 
him up in business, and he feared to touch 
a cord that might vibrate upon that point. 
He did not fully know the real character of 
his wife—he did not know how holy and 
pure was the soil in her soul that had thus 
given life to a few noxious weeds. Had he 
fully known that her present envy was but 
an exotic, just sprung into life by thought- 
less transplanting, he might have sought 
more earnestly to pluck it out; but be gave 
no heed to her words, and his own soul be- 
vame the abode of discontent. 

Before Arthur Leeman retired that night 
he told his wife he would exert himself to 
outstrip his neighbor. m 

A few evenings after that, as Arthur was 
returning home from his business, he had 
occasion to pass his neighbor’s store, and 
as he saw a light gleaming through the 
chinks in the shutters, he thought he would 
enter. Sharping was there alone, and he 
had just closed his ledger. 

‘*Ha, Leeman, howare you? How’s busi- 
ness?” cried Sharping, with the air of aman 
who is well pleased with himself. 

*O, so so,” returned Arthur, reaching 
over the counter to shake hands. 

“I’ve done capitally to-day,” resumed 
Sharping. ‘‘A profit of fifty-eight dollars 
and thirty-three cents,” 

‘Not clear net profit?” said Arthur, open- 
ing his eyes. 

**Yes—clear profit. Ha, ha, ha!” And 
as the young merchant thus laughed to him- 
self, he leaped over the counter and rubbed 
his hands exultingly. 

‘‘But I don’t see how you did it,” uttered 
Arthur, in a tone of nervous wistfulness. 

“Ha, ha, ha! What fools there are in 
this world, Leeman. Just look here,” rat- 
tled the successful merchant, as he leaped 
over his counter and pulled a piece of goods 
from one of the shelves. 

‘*There—what do you call that?” 

Leeman carefully examined the article 
with the air of one who understands his 
business, 

‘It’s made to look like the finest of silk,” 
he said, ‘‘but the great body of the cloth is 
cotton. I never saw anything like it before,” 
he continued, as he drew out a thread and 
ran it between the nails of his thumb and 
forefinger, thereby stripping off the flossy 
silken covering from a stout thread of cot- 
ton. 

“No; itsa new thing, I got it in New 
York. Sold a piece this afternoon—fifteen 
yards-—for nine shillings a yard. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

‘Nine shillings!” repeated Arthur, in re- 
newed surprise. ‘‘Why, the stuff is not 
worth seventy-five cents.” 

‘Bless your body, I only paid forty-two 
cents for it. Got it at auction. It’s a new 
thing. Only think—off from fifteen yards 
I made a profit of sixteen dollars and twenty 
cents. 

“But the one to whom you sold it must 
have thought it all silk.” 

“Of course she did. You don’t think 
she'd have paid that price if she had not? 
But mind, I tell you this in confidence. 
You are one of the trade, you know, and of 
course up to such things.” 

Arthur Leeman was not “up to such 
things,” but then he had not manly inde. 
pendence to say so. A new idea was work- 
ing its way darkly through his mind. 

You didn’t, of course, tell her it was 
really silk—pure silk?” he said, half care- 
lessly. 

“O, no,” said Sharping, with a knowing 
nod. ‘Let me alone for that. She wanted 
something rich for a dress—I took down 
that—'There, said I, look at that—just 
what you want—splendid article—just ex- 
amine it for yourself.” ‘What do you ask!’ 
said she. ‘Two dollars,’ said I, ‘Too high, 
she said. ‘But, my dear madam, look at it 
—I must make myself whole.’ She begged 
and I groaned about the ruinous plan of 
selling below cost. Butat last she hit upon 
nine shillings. ‘Ruinous,’ said I: ‘but if 
you won’t mention it—if you’ll promise not 
to tell of it, why—seeing it’s you—you may 
take it.’ She promised, and—took it. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“Sixteen dollars and twenty cents!” mut- 
tered Arthur, aloud. 

“Ay, a good round profit,” added Sharp- 
ing. ‘‘But then we must do it. Must live, 
you know; and we might as well have their 
money as anybody. They’ve gotit to spare, 
else they wouldn’t spend it.” 

When Leeman returned to his home, he 





fancied he had learned something, He had, 
in fact, learned how William Sharping made 
his money, and half of that night he lay 
awake and thought of it. 

‘The next morning he walked very slowly 
toward his store. He was still thinking of 
what he had learned the night before, and 
he was trying hard to silence the “still, 
small voice,” that was whispering to his 
soul, 

“It’s only business, after all,” he said to 
himself. I may as well get a living, as 
other folks.” 

It was with these words upon his lips that 
he entered his store. 

His clerk was there, and the place was 
clean and neat. He had been in the store 
half an hour, and at the end of that time his 
clerk asked him if he was unwell. 

“Unwell! What put thatinto your head, 
Henry?” 

“‘O—I thought you looked flushed—fever- 
ish. I didn’t know but that you might 
have caught cold.” 

‘‘No, no; I am well.” 

Arthur Leeman turned away, and wonder- 
ed if he had been showing all his feelings. 

Somehow the store did not seem so cheer- 
fulto himas usual. The neatly-arranged 
shelves and boxes, and the choice goods, 
did not look so inviting as was their wont. 

During the first part of the day he sold 
some common articles, such as calicoes, 
lawns, threads, etc., but it did not occur to 
him that even here he might have over- 
reached a single customer. He did not 
think of getting twelve and a half cents for 
some of his six-penny prints. Sharping did 
it, but Leeman was not yet initiated. 

At length an opportunity wasafforded for 
Arthur to try his newly-discovered plan of 
business. 

Toward night a middle aged gentleman 
entered the store and expressed a wish to 
purchase some cloth for a pair of pants. 
He was a stranger, having butafew days 
before moved into the village. 

‘I should like a piece that 1s good—all 
wool—thick and tirm,” he said, as Artbur 
led the way to the cloth counter. 

The gentleman looked over the goods, 
and at length his eye hit upon a piece of 
dark, mixed doeskin. It felt firm and thick, 
and was in truth a handsome piece. 

‘*How is that?” asked Arthur. 

“TI think it will snit me. It seems to be 
firm and good. Not quite su soft as clear 
wool generally 1s.” 

“It is an excellent cloth—a few days’ 
wear will soften it,” said the young mer- 
chant, trying to appear candid. 

‘*What is it a yard?” 

Now the cloth cost Arthur just thirty- 
seven and a half cents per yard, and he had 
intended to sell it for forty-two, and he 
placed his private mark upon it accordingly. 
lt was just half cotton. 

“One dollar,” said he. 

And the words, as he spoke them, struc 
startlingly upon his own ear. 

‘You may cut me off three yards,” said 
the man; and Arthur hid his face as he did 
the work. 

After the cloth was done up, the gentle- 
man paid for it, three dollars—it was nearly 
two dollars more than it cost—a clear profit 
of almost two hundred per cent. 

Arthur Leeman had always made it a 
practice to be sociable with those withwhom 
he traded. 

It was afive dollar bill the gentleman 
tendered in payment, and as he passed it 
over he remarked :— 

“T suppose that is the lowest you will 
take?” 

‘It is the lowest I ought to take,” said 
Arthur, trying to hide his tremulousness, 
for he had done something he knew to be 
wrong. 

“Very well,” said the stranger; ‘I always 
wish to pay a fair living price to every one 
with whom I deal, always trusting,” he 
added, with a smile, ‘‘that 1 shall be treated 
honestly in return.” 

He took his change and left the store. 
Arthur took down his blotter and thought 
to enter the sale he had just made; but he 
hesitated. Those pages were all fair and 
honest. He dared not place there the 
record of the first dishonest act he had 
done! Oh, how he wished that his customer 
had not come! how he wished he could 
recall the thing he had done! But it was 
too late. He had tried the experiment. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Arthur?” 
asked Mrs. Leeman;as her husband drew 
back from the supper table that evening; 
“you loox unhappy. ”, 

‘And Iam unhappy, Sarah,” faintly re- 
plied Arthur; for he had determined to tell 
his wife his bitter experience. 

‘‘What is it? ” anxiously uttered the half- 
frightened wife, moving to her husband’s 
side, and placing her arm around his neck. 

“Sit down, sit down, Sarah, and I will 
tell you.” 

The woman sat down, but still kept her 
arm around her husband’s neck. 

“Sarah,” he said, with a painful effort, 
“I have done that to-day which I never did 
before in my life. 1 have been dishonest! 
I have lied and cheated!” 

“Lied! You—my husband—cheated! 
Oh, no, no, no, Arthur! ” 

“Yes—a man came into my store—he 
was a stranger—a new comerintown. He 
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trusted to my honesty, and I—lied to him, 
and cheated him. Oh, Sarah, I wish I had 
not done it.” 

“But you did not do it—you could not.” 

“Listen to me, my wife. I thought I 
would try to make money as fast as William 
Sharping does. Last evening I was in his 
store, and I discovered his secret. If I dis- 
close it to you, you will not tell of it?” 

Sarah promised, and then Arthur related 
to her all that had passed. He told her of 
Sharping’s mode of dealing, and described 
his own experience that afternoon. 

“I have been dishonest, and Iam unhap- 
py,” he said, in conclusion. ‘I do not feel 
the same man that I did before, for there is 
one man in the world towards whom I have 
done wrong, and I should not dare to look 
him in the face.” For some time Sarah 
was silent. At length she raised her lips to 
her husband’s face, and kissed him. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered, ‘‘for it was 
I who did this wrong. Oh, forgive me, 
Arthur. I was blind—foolish. I was envi- 
ous. Oh, I would rather live in the mean- 
est rags of penury and want, than to live 
on the wages of my husband’s dishonesty! 
I shall never be envious again. I shall never 
again think of bartering sweet Content for 
my neighbor's Plenty. It was I who 
wronged you. Forgive me.” 

It was a scene of mutual forgiveness that 
followed, and that night both husbarid and 
wife prayed that they might not heed the 
voice of the tempter again. 

On the next morning the first person who 
came into the store after Arthur arrived, 
was the man to whom the cloth had been 
sold the day before. The young merchant 
felt a sudden trembling coming to his limbs 
and the worst fears sprang to his mind. He 
feared that his wickedness had been de- 
tected, and that he should not have it in his 
power to make a free restitution. But he 
was mistaken. The gentleman had only 
come for some stuff for linings and facings 
to the pants he was going to have made. 
Arthur’s heart leaped again, for he should 
have the opportunity he had hoped for. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, after the article just 
called for had been rolled up, “I fear there 
was 4 small mistake made yesterday, and I 
am glad you called, for I wish it rectified,” 

“I was not aware of any,” returned the 
stranger, wonderingly. 

“Step this way, sir.” Arthur led the 
way to the counter where the sale of the 
day before had been made, and laying his 
hand upon the piece of cloth from which 
he had cut three yards, he continued :— 

‘You took a pattern from this piece?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘And paid me one dollar per yard?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sir,—I was very nervous—very 
uncomfortable at the time, and I made a 
sad mistake. I should have asked you but 
forty-two cents per yard for it. It is part 
cotton. You may return it and take another 
piece, or I will pay you back the difference, 
just as you please.” 

He chose to keep the cloth, and Arthur 
paid him back one dollar and seventy-four 
cents. He was very thankful for the resti- 
tution thus made, and he remained a long 
time and chatted with the merchant, often 
making a remark upon the charm which he 
always experienced when doing business 
with one in whom he could confide. He 
proved afterwards to be not only a good 
customer, but a valuable friend to the young 
merchant. 

That night Arthur Leeman was happy; 
and his sweet wife was never happier in her 
life, for she had learned the real value of 
the blessing she possessed, and she had 
gained once more the treasure she had well 
nigh thrown from her—the sweetest treas- 
ure of life—Content. 

Time sped on, Arthur Leeman remained 
strict in hie integrity. One by one, custom- 
ers of William Sharping dropped into his 
store. They had learned the real character 
of the dishonest merchant, and they fled 
from his counter. In course of time Sharp- 
ing was deeply in debt—his great house 
was put up forsale. Arthur Leeman bought 
it, and when he paid for it he had the 
sweet, holy satisfaction that every dollar of 
the purchase money had been honestly 
earned by fair and virtuous dealing.— 
Lynn Transcript. 
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THE NOBILITY OF AMERICA... 

That heredity plays as important a part 
in the formation of national as of individ- 
ual character, there can be no doubt. Hav- 
ing recognized the influence of physical en- 
vironment, and of those “‘latent silent sen- 
sations” also, ‘‘which do not come into con- 
sciousness, but still are ever thronging the 
nerves of sense” upon the individual, we 
can properly recognize theirinfluence upon 
the nation. The effect of these laws h:s 
undoubtedlv given the American heredity 
its high standard. Huxley noticed that the 
American physical development has not de- 
clinec. Even the most careless observer 
must notice that the American moral and 
intellectual development has not declined. 
The love of freedom, the mental 
activity, the chivalrous courage, the devo- 
tion to a principle, the intense feeling, the 
keen and quick sentiment, the self-asser- 
tion and ambition, which characterized the 
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fathers who colonized, freed and established 
the American nationality, have descended 
to their sons in measure proportionate to 
the demands and exigencies of the times. 
Soil, climate, institutions, have all made up 
the American, who possesses as & national 
characteristic the proud self-reliance which 
in other ages and on other soils has estab- 
lished a powerful social class, and has 
hedged it about with supreme rights and 
privileges. It is the advocates and pro- 
moters of education, the religious teachers, 
the law-givers, the press, the authors, the 
founders and builders of great enterprises, 
the active, industrious, intelligent mass, 
drawn from every walk in life, who con- 
stitute in any way the patrician element of 
American soclety,—the lovers of art, and 
science, and literature, the natural allies of 
all those who in any country believe in the 
capacity of the people to advance to the 
furthest verge of social and civil progress, 
and who believe also in mental and moral 
elevation. From this mass come the ‘‘fath- 
er’s children,” the heirs of the only nobility 
which cannot die out, the only titles which 
depend not on wealth and power. This 
vital force of the republic is as fixed here as 
are our republican institutions, and is our 
national inheritance. Said Bentham to the 
Americans of his day, ‘‘Beware of an here- 
ditary nobility. The patrimony of merit 
soon comes to be one of birth. Bestow 
honor, erect statues, confer titles, but let 
these distinctions be personal. Preserve all 
the force and all the purity of honors in 
the State, and never part with this precious 
capital in favor of any proud class that 
would quickly turn their advantages against 
you,”—a warning which has not been for- 
gotten, and the observance of which Las 
given the American republic a more perma- 
nent and powerful social organization than 
has ever been built up on classification and 
legitimacy in their proudest and most pros- 
perous days.—Dr. Loring in North Ameri- 
can Review for June. 
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GIRLS. 


We would speak about girls, beautiful girls, 

The rarest of rubies, the purest of pearls. 

We love them, we pet them, and everyone tries 

To make them grow healthy, and wealthy and wise. 

It does me good to perceive how the 
world is moving. WhenI meet a bevy of 
girls going to the high school, or returning 
from it, with large waists, bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks, marching with quick strong 
steps to the music of merry chatter and 
silvery laughter, when I find they usually 
prefer to walk in thick shoes and short 
skirts, five and six miles every day rather 
than to ride, and when I compare these 
healthy vigorous damsels with the pale, 
puny creatures of thirty and forty years 
ago, who ate pickles and chalk to make 
themselves delicate, wore corsets tightly 
laced, and heavily quilted skirts, or many 
light ones, and went out in thin prunella 
shoes with a prim and mincing gait in every 
kind of weather,—then I say: ‘‘Bless their 
dear souls! The girls are growing sensi- 
ble.” It will not be long before they will 
consider it a shame to be sick, and the idea 
of screaming at the sight of a spider, or of 
running with affright from a pretty little 
mouse, as ‘‘too absurd for anything.” 

But one thing is lacking. Many of them 
grow up inignorance of domestic duties 
and the care of a home. Almost every 
woman, by the time she has arrived at the 
age of twenty-five years, has a strong desire 
for a habitation, if it consist only of two 
rooms, where she can rule supreme. This 
is natural and right, and she should be edu- 
cated to preside over this home intelligently. 
It is a consciousness of inability in this 
respect that induces so many young married 
women to take refuge in boarding-houses. 

The highest, noblest position of women 
is that of a wise and loving mother. To 
perform the duties of this relation properly, 
she needs a pleasant, well-regulated home. 
The habit some parents have of letting their 
children grow up 1n boarding-houses, is un- 
natural and demoralizing. A little fellow 
of eight years, whose parents boarded in 
different houses in the city, as suited their 
convenience, was spending the summer 
months with his grandmother in the coun- 
try. One day he came into the house, say- 
ing, ‘Grandma, grandma, where is my 
home? The boys talk tome about their 
homes and ask me where mine is, and I 
cannot tell them. Where is my home, 
grandma?” Alas, the poor boy will become 
& Man with no pleasant, picture of a home 
to adorn his soul and enrich him with its 
priceless associations. He has been de- 
frauded of a natural right. 

There is a great cry all over the country 
about the incompetency of servants, and the 
bondage of a mistress subject to their 
whims and caprices. This trouble can be 
obviated by one method. Have the wash- 
ing and ironing done away from home. 
There are laundries, or private’ parties, that 
would gladly perform that labor, better and 
with less real expense than it can be done 
in the house. It is worth fifty cents a week 
to a family, to be free from the horrors of 
washing-day, to say nothing of the starch- 
ing and ironing;—also, hire‘a woman for a 
few hours weekly, to do acertain amount 
of necessary scrubbing. Then, teach the 





boys’ as well as the girls of the household, 
to make their own beds and keep their 
rooms in a tidy, tasteful manner. There 
is no earthly reason why girls should be 
expected to make their brothers’ beds, in 
addition to their own, while the latter are 
enjoying out-of-door sports with other boys. 

These should be required, not only to 
make their beds and keep their rooms in 
order, but to mend their stockings and 
gloves, sewon their buttons and do like 
little tasks, which the exigencies of life 
will, in all probability, frequently require 
of them; and it is the mother’s duty to see 
to it, that they learn this by early practice. 

When a girl is ten years old, she should 
be given certain household duties to per- 
form, according to her size and strength, 
for which a sum of money should be paid 
her weekly. She needs a little pocket 
money, and the knowledge how to spend it 
judiciously, which can so well be given by a 
mother to her little girl. She should be 
required to furnish a part of her wardrobe 
with this money. For instance, if she gets 
ten cents a week, she should purchase all 
her stockings, or all her gloves, as the 
mother may decide; and doing this under 
the mother’s supervision, she will soon learn 
how to trade with judgment and economy. 
Of course, the mother will see to it that the 
sum is sufficient to do this, and yet leave a 
trifle for the child to spend just as she 
pleases. This will supply a healthy stimu- 
lus; it will give her a proper ambition and 
pride in her labor, and the ability to use 
money properly. As she grows older, these 
household duties should be increased, with 
a proportionate increase of money paid for 
the performance of them. 

I know of a lady who divides the wages 
of a servant among her three daughters. 
There is a systematic arrangement of their 
labor, which is done with a thoroughness 
and alacrity, rarely found, either with a 
hired girl, or a daughter who feels that she 
has to do it, with nothing to encourage and 
stimulite her in the work. Order and sys- 
tem ina family are peculiarly pleasant to 
the little folks, when they are trained to it, 
and a method similar to this would be 
wonderfully beneficial in many families, 

E. A. Kinespury. 





Chester, Pa. eo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRIA. 


We have just had the gratification of re- 
cording the extension of the municipal 
franchise to women in Scotland, and now 
we hail with satisfaction a recognition of the 
principle of Woman Suffrage in the Aus- 
trian empire. We learn from the Devoir 
that a new electoral law has just been pro- 
claimed in Croatia, by which, for the first 
time, women are callel upon to take part 
as voters in the forthcoming general elec- 
tion of municipal councils in that province. 
According to the electoral lists of Agram, 
the chief town of Croatia, which have been 
recently published, that town has 3,200 
electors, of whom 805 are women, who thus 
form one-fourth of the electorate. This 
proportion is considerably more than the 
average proportion of women to men elec- 
tors in English boroughs, which may be 
taken as between one-sixth and one-seventh. 
This difference may arise either from some 
difference in the conditions of the electoral 
law, or from some special condition of the 
population of Agram, leading to an unusual 
proportion of women among the persons 
entitled to vote in the election of the muni - 
cipal council. 
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NEGRO VERSUS WOMAN. 


“Now this boy is above the average, I 
should say. If he is what we call incorrig- 
ibly lazy, his fellows are lazier. I look at 
him with a shudder, as I think this woolly- 
headed, coffee-coloured animal will, in a 
few years, be an elector. With less intelli- 
gence in many ways than a well bred Eng- 
lish dog, he will actually votefor a_presi- 
dential candidate—help, as likely as not, 
to keep some good man out, and vote some 
bad man in; and women with brains, like 
Miss Hosmer, Charlotte Cushman, or Miss 
Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, have no 
vote, and probably never will”.—Zhe New 
Virginian. 


“THE LITTLEGEM AND KINDERGAKTEN.’ 

“Tue LirtLe GEM AND KINDERGARTEN, 
E. B. Grannis, Editor, New York. The 
design of this monthly, now in its sixth vol- 
ume, is to aid mothers and teachers in 
teaching their children and pupils upon the 
principles of the Kindergarten system. Not 
being familiar with this system, we advise 
those interested in the early education of 
children to send for a sample copy and 
judge of it for themselves. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $1.00.”—The Mother's Magazine. 


OUR NEW OFFER. 


It is now more than three months since 
we made our surprising offer of CHAMBERS’ 
EncycLoPepta in fifteen volumes as a pre- 
mium to our subscribers, and the result has 
exceeded our expectation. We have yet to 
receive the first word of discontent from 
the numerous friends (old and new) to 
whom the work has been sent. We have, 
however, many letters to show expressing 
the gratification of the recipients, and their 
astonishment that so valuable a work can 

















be furnished for so smalla sum. Our offer 
still stands, but for how long we cannot at 
present say, and it will be well for all who 
wish to avail themslves of it to lcse no time 
in sending in their names. The Encycto- 
PEDIA is an exact reprint of the last London 
edition, and we will send it with Tue 
Cuurcu Unron for oneyear for $7, or it 
will be given as a premium’‘to any subscriber 
paying four years subscription ($10) in ad- 
vance. We will also give it as a premium 
to anyone sending four subcribers at $2.50 
each. Address E. B. Grannis, 47 Tribune 
Building, New York. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For Reed Organs. 


This wonderfully successiul book still sells largely, 
year after year, and seems to be a permanent success. 
A good instructive course, very fine relections and 
arrangements of good R Organ Music, account 
for the favor in which it is held. Price, $2.50. 











IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book for Choirs, anew book 
for Singing Schools, 


By L. O. EMERSON, 


A new book of Trios for Female 
Voices, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


Amateur Orchestras should send for Win- 
ner’s Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to 
six instruments, or QUINTET ORCHESTRA (5 
books, each $1.25). 

The New Operas.—OLIVETTE (50 cts.); 
THE MASCOT (50 cts.); BILLEE TAYLOR (50 cts.); 
are given everywhere. Fine editions, and wonder- 
fully cheap. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women, It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00, 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 
No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girls at Chauncy Hall School. 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 


ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE ' 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyiste, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Zpeseter ct. 6, 1881,in the new college peaoing 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hosp 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, teens 5 yer tg Orthope. 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of tures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For farther information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ZES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh yess in October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
opeuey examination and to furnish a three 
years’ course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Sa: as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 

BOSTON. MASS. ly 














NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a he 
uo of Bjornson and a fine 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a 
found impression, and established his reputation 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming pet. but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates .'*“Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
pe and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and ae doubtless be in great demand & summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great abili 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, 8 “4 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whese 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoping 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
aud their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes, beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently ap; 

in the Allantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 

thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

rs *. cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitade 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
ay and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” “Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 
THE sTORY 





—OP THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


—— BY——— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, e . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfull of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Hale...c.sccccccscccscvccccccscces escccccccs 100 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. ..-..-++sseceseesees «+. 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing......ssseeeeeee evevcceccccccoseccccs 1,50 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy....... os cese seeeee 1,00 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING, By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness......++++++...+ cocccccscce 100 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill....... ccce coseccccccccce 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. 00. vccercccccsccccce -erccssccccesccs 1,90 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WODQO.. coerce ccvcccccccccccccccccsccecccece 1.8 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANELIN STREBT,: BOSTON. 





' 41' Franklin Street. ° 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
se Oy | eres D. HOWELLS. One volame, i2mo., 


“This last production . Howells ae a 

hibits his wonderful abi re the 

lights and shades of feminine feeling, and preserv- 
contrad 


img, a labyrinth of seeming 
pereonal identity ofthe cresares of he ively eo 
nation, who are living entities not cold abstrac- 


“In del and felicit 
of “The Lake ot a+ y of motive it reminds one 
charac: 4 those of = 
novel, and in the quality of humor it is than 
any of the author’s late producti 

This volume also contains “At the Sign of the Sav- 
age’ ana “Tonelli's Marriage," which stories now 

A Bcok of Love Stories, 

BY NORA PERRY. One volume, 16mo., $1.00 


ters nor the situations resem 
ons. style, 
course, is exquisite,”"—New York Tribune. <4 
lli's 
appear for the first time in book form. 
This latest contribution of Miss Perry to A 


th are 
written in a light and manner, with felici- 
tous bits of corre, subtle interpretations of 
feminine nature, and with natural and pleasing, 
though unexpected, denouements. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. E. ¥. Whipple speaks of Mies Perry 
as ‘‘one of the most wholesome forces in our female 
literature.’ The Jarisian has demanded of her “a 
better American novel than any woman has given us 
yet.”" The Boston Transcript says that *‘her prose is 
almost as charming as her poetry, which is saying a 


The Round-Robin Series. 


No. 1.-A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. $1. The 
scenes are laid in Paris and New England, the 
— ore French nobles as i a =| in the 
ost picturesque years of the colonial era. The book 
is rich in charming description and dramatic situa- 
tions. The Chicago Jnter-Ocean callsit a “quaint, 
picturesque story, in on Sea . + all odorens 
With the thading and sentiment of Plymouth Rock.” 
No. 2.—A LESSON IN LOVE. $1. The compli- 
cations arising out of the ancient endowments of St. 
Pentecost's Church are followed through a paradise 
of love-making in dainty boudoirs and on the rocky 
New England coast, while the “Lesson’’ is 
tag ht. The Boston 7raveller says: ‘*The charm o: 
A in Love’ begins with the title, and does 
not vanish fora moment to the turning of the last 
po “The Al/iance calls this “the novel of the 
No. 3.—THE GEORGIANS. $1. A brilliant nov- 
el of Southern life and character, in which incidents 
and types quite original (in so far as literature is 
concerned) are treated with absorbing interest. Its 
ability is unmistakable, and its interest pronine— 
Literary World. The most satisfactory piece of lit- 
etary work that has been done in the South since the 
war, Atlanta Constitution. 
No. PATTY’S PERVERSITIES. In Press. 


The best selling book of the season continues to be 
A Fair Barbarian. 


Mrs. Burnett’s newnovel. $1. “A story of unusual 
significance and fascination—a fine piece of literary 
comedy”’ Scribner's Magazine calls it. 


Guide Books, 

WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. MIDDLE STATES. 

“The OSGOOD GUIDEBOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can chal- 
lege comparison with Baedeker’s’ which are the best 
in Europe. The volume devoted to the White Moun 
tains is Pail, precise, compact, sensible and honest,”’ 
says the New York Z7ridune of June 11, 1881, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank- 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at No. 47,Frank- 
lin street. 








JUST RHEADY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


——OFr THE—— 


REVISED VERSION 


—OFr THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxfor 
Edition. Printed from new long petmer ype with 
marginal notes and references, and bound nm hand 
some English cloth. The best edition in the market 
for the price. 

31.00 RETAIL. 


Other styles of binding will be ready in afew 
days. Liberal terms for quantities with or withou 
imprint. 





Handbook of Punctuation. 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 

__ Press, Cambriage, Mass. Cloth Price 

cents. 

This work is intended to give plain and practical 
rules for compositors, proof-readers, authors, teach- 
ers, pupils in colleges and schools, and business men, 
which should be brief Tr 7 to be readily kept in 
mind, and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 








INSECTS. 

How to Catch and How to P epar 
them for the Cabinet, 
Comprising a Manual of Instruction for the Fiel 

Naturalist. 


oy yae= P. MANTON. [Illustrated Cloth, 


ce 50 cents. 
This little book is designed to furnish the nner 
in the — parts of Entomology with re le in- 
formation in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 


——_ 


TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Complete Manual of Instruction fo 
ee rend Prese rving Birds and Animais. 
With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene. With in- 
structions ravcolecting and Eggs and In- 
sects, and a number of valuable receipts. 
By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Tilustrated. ° . Price 50 cents. 
The author’s idea has been to furnish a chea 
handbook on Taxidermy, with a reliable enced 
and he guarantees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied herein. 





For sale by all booksellera, Sent by mail on re 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS ¥SOSTON. 
(Up Stairs") 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, July 23, 1881. 


All coupemuntoctions boy’ =e! Woman's my 
and all — torial manacemen’ 














must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and to the 
business department ofthe , must be addressed 
to 2638, Boston. in Let- 


. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Soe ne tn lettaes not Pomimered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
celven by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the Ta cechbesiption, Pithe change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 

should be made the first or second week after the 
meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
op wy of their eubecriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
—_ 
HANDICAPPED BY THEIR CLOTHES. 

The disabil‘ties which women endure on 
account of their inconvenient and unhealthy 
clothing,are innumerable. They accept the 
fashion, because it is the fashion, and then 
toil on, enduring the discomfort, and very 
often the unbecoming and ugly effects, un- 
til another whim changes the style. The 
present “feminine fancies,” which appear 
in our daily papers, call attention anew to 
the hideous and abominable dresses. of wo- 
men. The pale cheeks, and tired, wan 
looks of even our young women, show the 
ruin to health and comfort, which confor- 
mity to reigning modes induces. Here is 
an item, which appeared in the Boston Her- 
ald lately: 

As a model travelling dress, the follow- 
ing simple and English-looking suit, made 
of asubdued yellowish brick-dust flannel, 
is cited: Basque and overdress of the plain 

oods, caught over an untrimmed round 
skirt of striped dull red and yellow. The 
fulness of the upper skirt is all bunched to- 

ether and caught in a —? below the left 

ip, falling back in graceful lines. A trim, 
tightly-fitting postillion basque, with a 
heavy silk cord running around the lower 
edge and in double lines up the front on 
either side of ten closely set buttons, gives 
an air of elegance to an otherwise unpre- 
tentious, but — costume. Flaring 
hats trimmed with Spanish lace and feath- 
ers add the finishing English character, 
which youth and beauty succeed in carry- 
ing off triumphantly. A simple camel’s 
hair travelling dress made up over silk has 
under and overskirt in one band. A deep 
pleating reaching to the knee is laid in sin- 
gle box pleats around the bettom of the 
skirt. On the flat space between the folds 
- stretch long military ornaments on wide 
black braiding, with the trefoil looping at 
the lower end. An ample overdress is se- 
cured by two straight breadths of the ma- 
terial, falling to the edge df the dress in 
front, and drawing aside to show the under- 
dress and form double points. To theright 
and left of the opening the ornamental braid- 
ings, with trefoil loopings at either end, 
like passementerie frogs, are placed above 
each other, and decrease in size as they near 
the top. This trimming might look heavy 
were it employed to excess, but judiciously 
managed, it gives simply a sense of richness. 
The front breadths are drawn up at the 
sides, back of the hip seams, and abundant 
draperies of the untrimmed camel’s hair fall 
gracefully from the band behind to the bot- 
tom of the dress, nearly covering the 
flounce. 

The above is sufficiently bewildering. 
Imagine aman in search of a travelling 
suit, with no time to lose, but obliged to 
conform to such a style as “‘the model tray- 
elling dress” described in the Herald item! 
In his case we should see the absolute silli- 
ness and lack of good sense, in submitting 
to such conditions. But there is really the 
same lack of good sense on the part of wo- 
men, who must be fashionable, whether the 
fashion is suitable or not. A travelling 
dress needs to be simple and convenient, as 
all dress should be, which is meant for use. 

The waste of time, the waste of strength, 
and the waste of health which women ac- 
cept on account of fashion is appalling. 
The shoes of women have pegs for heels, 
half way under the foot, on which they 
walk with a tottering, hobbling gait, like 
Chinese women. Frills, fringes, cords, 
straps, buttons, pull-backs, and flounces, 
supposed to be ornamental, but which have 
no other use, burden and deform even our 
young girls. If the rising generation is to 
be healthy, there must be a return to simpler, 
as well as more becoming styles. We need 
artists who can devise simple and beautiful 
dresses, which shall secure to the wearer 
the free and untrammeled use of the whole 
body. L. 8. 
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CORRUPTION IN POLITICS. 


A special despatch from Columbus, O., 
says: 

The work of the democratic State 
convention, held here, has been the theme 
of conversation during the day. The more 
the subject is discussed the more damaging 
does the situation appear to the demo- 
cratic cause. Astounding developments 
have come tothe surface, which, in the 
general excitement of yesterday, were not 
considered. That Mr. Bookwalter owes 
his nomination to the lavish use of money, 
there is none so bold as to deny. The char- 
tering of special railroad trains and the 
packing of the galleries with a mob of hired 
claquers was never so boldly carried into 





effect. Senator Pendleton was completely 


disgusted and mortified when he saw that 
all delegates d to sell out were rly 


bought up by of the k- 
walter crowd. He declined to go near the 
convention, but remained at his hotel dur- 
ing the entire day. He was serenaded last 
night, and in response never referred to the 
candidate that had heen nominated, nor to 
the convention itself. The friends of Judge 
Follet, of Cincinnati, were hopeful until 
yesterday morning, but when Mr. Book- 
walter’s hired men, over two thousand 
strong, marched out of the depot, it was 
apparent that 4 detp ye to carry the con- 
vention had been laid. Even then they 
could not believe that money was being 
used in the Hamilton county and other del- 
egations, and not until the evidences were 
no longer wanting did the friends of Fol- 
lett con the other candidates hold a con- 
sultation. It was then found that money 
was being mang used and that Mr Book- 
walter’s agents had secured enough votes to 
nominate him on the second ballot, and 
that no combination could then be formed 
to defeat him. A member of the Cincinnati 
delegation said: ‘I was offered $100 for 
my vote by an agent of Bookwalter.’ Judge 
Follett, it is said, feels greatly mortified, 
not because he was not nominated, but be- 
cause old and tried leaders of the party 
should be set aside to make room for a man 
who has never been a worker in the party, 
amere recruit, whose nomination was se- 
cured only by the lavish use of money.” 
The corrupt use of money in political 
contests isa growing abuse. How can it 
be remedied? We answer—by extending 
Suffrage to women. Not because women 
cannot be bribed, but because it will cost 
too much to bribe so large a constituency. 
History confirms this, for when Suffrage 
was limited bya stringent property quali- 
fication, in Great Britain, toa small body 
of electors,—bribery at elections was the 
rule, and the longest purse was sure to win. 
Just in proportion as Suffrage has been ex- 
tended there bribery has become difficult 
and exceptional. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEBRASKA. 
The Nebraska State Woman Suffrage 
Association held its first general convention 
in Omaha, on the 7th and 8th insts. The 
proceedings were spirited and harmonious, 
They arrived too late for publication, but 
will appear next week. The friends of 
Impartial Suffrage in that fair young State 
are making a vigorous campaign, and have 
adopted the State motto—‘‘Equality before 

the Law,” as good for Nebraska women. 

H. B. B. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY. 

June, once poetically called the month of 
roses, might now be described as the month 
of Commencements. Boston, especially, 
has been brimful of anniversaries. 

Not the least significant among these 
were the graduating exercises of the class of 
’81 of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The interest of the expectant audience 
which filled the spacious hall, was height- 
ened by the fact that two women were to 
be among the candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Few, probably, no- 
ticed a lady with uncovered head, who 
quietly took her place among the spectators, 
or knew that to her was due the presence 
of the feminine graduates upon the plat- 
form. To us, however, sbe was more sug- 
gestive than the diagrams illustrating geo- 
logical formations which adorned the walls, 
for she represented the upheaval of ancient 
stratified prejudices. When this lady, hav- 
ing graduated from Vassar, wished to pur- 
sue the chemical course in the Institute of 
Technology, she found every loophole 
closed to women, and every officer in the 
school opposed to their admission. It was 
contrary to all precedent and would cer- 
tainly be antagonistic to the purposes of 
the school. Few persons would have suc- 
ceeded in a struggle against such odds. 
The fortress looked impregnable, but the 
moment its besieger, with the wisdom of a 
serpent and the’ harmlessness of a dove, 
sat down before it, its doom became only a 
question of time. Step after step was 
gained by infinite tact and discretion, until 
the professors found that a woman had gone 
through the course in spite of them, and 
the scholastic skies had not fallen, notwith- 
standing the prophecies of numerous ‘‘Hen- 
ny-pennies.” 

To-day you may see her name, adorned 
with an A. M. and an 8. B. upon the cata- 
logue, as one of the instructors in chemistry 
and mineralogy. Not content with swim- 
ming the moat and making a breach in the 
walls for herself, she has lowered the rusty 
chains of the drawbridge and raised the 
creaking portcullis for her sisters. By the 
aid of the Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion,a Laboratory has been built for women, 
in order that they may have special facili- 
ties for chemical analysis, industrial chem- 
istry, and the study of mineralogy and bio- 
logy. The corporation will also willingly 
admit ladies to other departments, ‘‘so far 
as suitable arrangements can be made for 
them.” 

Among the undergraduates in the ‘“‘Regu- 
lar Course” are three women; in the ‘‘Elec- 
tive Course” thirteen; and in the Lowell 
School of Practical Design, twenty-one wo- 
men and seventeen men. This department 





gives technical instruction in designing pat- 





terns for prints, laces, paper-hangings, car- 
pets, oil-cloths, etc., thus opening to girls a 
pleasant and profitable employment. 

As we thought of all that was due to the 
pluck, patience, and persistence of the wo- 
man who was sitting among the people, 
while her place was among the professors 
upon the platform, we greeted her in our 
heart with a silent ‘‘three times three.” 

As to the young ladies in the graduating 
class, we were forced to admit that if the 
study of science had taken from them any 
feminine grace or womanly charm, they 
must have been more richly endowed with 
both than most of us. 

The novelty of the exercises was decided- 
ly refreshing. There was no flourish of 
trumpets, literal or rhetorical; no hot-house 
flowers or hot-bed sentimentality; no tear- 
ful valedictorian; nor indeed, a valedictor. 
ian of any kind. We could not even find 
any reference toa ‘‘Parting Hymn” upon 
the programme; unless the ‘‘Volumetric 
Separation of Potash and Soda,” was the 
scientific way of putting it. In place of 
essays on ‘‘Aspiration,” ‘‘Genius,” etc., 
we had ‘“‘The Spur of the Common Fowl,” 
‘‘Jewellers’ Sweepings,” ‘‘Cotton, from the 
Seed to the Railway Train,” ‘‘Adultera- 
tion of Beeswax,” ‘‘Railroad Bridges,” 
‘Design for a Theatre,” and kindred prac- 
tical subjects. When we have more archi- 
tects and engineers who have had conscien- 
tious training for their work, and who have 
the enthusiasm for it which is the result of 
such training, we shall have fewer fire-trap 
buildings and falling bridges. 

Twenty-eight theses of most formidable 
dimensions were presented, but only brief 
extracts of every other one were read. 

Miss Marie Otherman Glover A. B., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., chose for her theme ‘‘The 
Substances in Merino Wool,” the subject 
being suggested by a method of treatment 
of wool by Naptha, etc., devised by Mrs. 
Richards. Miss Glover is a graduate of 
Vassar College, to which she will apply for 
her degree of A. M. 

Miss Evelyn Mansfiell Walton, of Sau- 
gus, Mass, presented a thesis upon ‘‘Mutaal 
Re-action of Solids,” and, in closing, ex- 
pressed her intention of pushing still fur- 
ther her researches inthis line. We shall 
hope to hear of these ladies again in the 
scientific world. 

Of the twenty-eight candidates for the 
degree of B. 8., the ladies and a part of the 
gentlemen were graduates of the Chemical 
Course, and the remainder were divided 
among courses in Engineering, Geology, 
Architecture, Natural History, and the 
Elective Course. 

President Rogers, in his farewell address, 
paid a warm tribute to his successor, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, who, he said, had a 
reputation which had aot only extended 
over this continent, but had reached beyond 
the sea, and whose scholastic attainments 
were not less than his public administrative 
ability. 

The success of any reform is, after all, 
its best advocate, and the only one which 
will convince everybody. Our great grand- 
father pronounced his dictum upon the in- 
troduction of earthern-ware crockery, with 
all the assurance of a father of twelve chil- 
dren and a Revolutionary veteran. The 
plates would always be breaking, would 
cause a disagreeable clatter at meals, and 
would keep the table-knives constantly dull. 
Notwithstanding these excellent objections, 
earthenware long ago took the place of 
sand-scoured trenchers and pewter platters, 

When University education for women 
was proposed, objectors said that it would 
neverdo. The brittle feminine constitution 
would always be breaking down; girlish 
frivolity would cause a disagreeable relaxa- 
tion of college discipline, attended by noisy 
chatterings and small flirtations in recita- 
tion hours; above all, the keen edge of 
scholarship would be dulled by contact 
with the limited capacities of women, and 
the standard of education would be lowered. 
It was useless to attempt to answer these 
objections in the abstract, but to-day, Michi- 
gan, Cornell, and Boston Universities are 
our best arguments for co-education. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, 2. I. 


IPSE DIXIT. 

At the laying of the corner stone of Simp- 
son Hall, Wellesley College, the 360 young 
lady pupils of the institution displayed to 
the guests the attractions of the place,— 
library, art-gallery, and natura! history 
rooms,—rowed them on the pond, treated 
them to orange-sherbet,—gracefully served 
them at the dinner-table, and finally, the 
forty members of the Microscopical Society, 
using seventy-five microscopes, made an ex- 
hibition which Prof. Hosford said has nev- 
er been surpassed on this side the Atlantic. 
It embraced anatomical, botanical, histolo- 
gical and biological illustrations, and was 
greatly enjoyed by all who witnessed it. 

In return the young ladies had the privi- 
lege of listening to an address from Rev. 
Dr. Duryea, in which he said: 

“It is the aim of God to make us children 
to Himself, and lofty with the grandeur of 
His own nature. We have this high expect- 
ancy written in the title to our heirship. If 
Woman has intelligence capable of culture, 
it is for her to present to God that end of 








her being. Theintellect becomes the medi- 
um of the revelations by which the heart is 
won to God. We must be ready to work 
for our fellow-beings. Let us bring up to 
the utmost what God has put into the in- 
tellect. Woman’s ministry to Woman is, 
also, one of the things for which coming 
generations will be thankful. Women must 
learn that they are capable of self-support 
and need not sell themselves for a ribbon 
or for a living—but it is not advisable for 
them to seek the bar or the pulpit.” 

Since justice is the aim ot one of these 
professions, and the soul’s salvation that of 
the other, can we believe that the young la- 
dies upon whom the Dr. so forcibly im- 
pressed the fact that ‘‘the intellect is the 
medium by which the heart is won to God,” 
and the duty of consecration of one’s pow- 
ers to the service of her fellow-beings, will, 
if they find themselves adapted by talents, 
dare to turn from these two high vocations, 
in obedience to a custom, however time 
hallowed? Surely, no vocations point more 
directly to the service of man and of God. 
We are sorry for the finger, which, at the 
parting of the ways, would turn aside those 
whom rare opportunities may have especial- 
ly fitted for such work. 

Full of gratitude for their rare privileges, 
as the graduates of Wellesley doubtless are, 
the only adequate return they can make is 
to use their powers, so well-disciplined, in 
the most effective ways that open to them, 
mindful that God’s gift of womanhood was 
never meant to make their service less. Out 
of long experience will Dr. Duryea testify 
that the work of the pulpit is not worthy 
of Woman? Or will he say that the woman 
refined and developed by education, and 
consecrated by high purpose is not worthy 
of the pulpit? 

In the beautiful town of Hatfield, in the 
Connecticut Valley, I was lately told that in 
the days when it was not thought necessary 
to educate girls, a citizen who had only 
daughters, wondered why the school-tax 
which he paid should not be used for the 
benefit of his girls as well as his neighbor's 
boys. He therefore broached the subject 
of the admission 0° his girls to the district 
schools, to a man of influence. 

‘Hatfield school shes?” cried the offended 
magnate. ‘‘Never!” 

To day, Hatfield’s especial pride is not its 
broad streets, its wide-spreading meadows, 
its magnificent trees, but its academy where 
“shes” have un equal chance for education 
with ‘‘hes,” and the $75,000 which built 
and endowed it were the gift of a woman, 
who also founded, four miles away, Smith 
College, which represents a half million of 
dollars all devoted to the education of girls. 
Such are the changes which time works! 

Though it is common tor the pulpit to 
advise women to keep themselves aloof 
from its sacred enclosure and offices, wo- 
men have been most lavish, according to 
their means, in schooling the occupants of 
the pulpit, and it seems time that gratitude, 
if nothing else, should make those so favor- 
ed reluctant instead of eager, longer to hold 
their positions as a monopoly. 

When Vassar and Wellesley, Smith and 
Boston, and all the able State universities 
of the West, send out, as graduates, women 
as well trained for the several vocations as 
men, the doors of all the professions must 
open to their knock; and who that has con- 
sidered the signs of the times, will resist- 
the opening? 

**New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
We must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.”’ 
Maky F. Eastman. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

President Barnard of Columbia College, 
comes again tothe front, and in his able 
annual report not merely offers a suggestion 
to the trustees and others interested in this 
institution, but emphatically states his be- 
lief in the advisibility of opening the college 
doors to women. In his address he repre- 
sents not only individual sentiments, but 
these of the faculty as a whole. 

While it is less unusual now than ten 
years ago, for menin President Barnard’s 
influential position to advance such liberal 
ideas upon this subject, yet none the less 
forcibly do these utterances prove the subtle 
yet productive iufluences which are at 
work among us—the natural out-growth of 
facts which Co-education has demonstrated 
to all who are willing to see and appreciate. 
The faculty are unitedly willing to teach, 
if necessary outside the college walls, any 
number of young women who may desire a 
collegiate course. This must prove to the 
trustees the sincerity of their expressed 
opinions. 

That there are many, who doubt the feasi- 
bility of such a departure, not only for Col- 
umbia, but for all other colleges now closed 
to women, is somewhat amusing to those, 
who, for a full term of study, have walked 
in and out, side by side with gentleman 
students. For, attempt to place the excuse 
of non-admission as men may, the reasons 
can be reduced to the moral side of the 
question. Fortunately for the faculty, ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished with- 
out harmful results Columbia did not 
need go far to find. And while women are 
interested in, and thankful for, the strong, 











liberal words of President Barnard, who 
has sounded the bugle call for one more 
college, shall we not listen with eagerness, 
to learn whether or no the trustees will 
take up the refrain, and send, not the echo 
merely, but a whole song of welcome back 
again to the women now waiting outside 
the college walls? 
A Boston University GR ADUATE, 





NATIONAL CON FEKENCE OF CHARITIES. 

The eighth annual session of the Nation. 
al Conference of Charities and Correction 
(including all the State Boards of Charities 
and delegates from many private societies) 
will meet in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, State House, Boston, at 10 
A. M., July 25, 1881, and will continue in 
session six days. All the meetings are im- 
portant, and the following are of especial 
interest to members of the Associated Char- 
ities: Tuesday, July 26, 10 A. M., on ‘‘Char- 
itable Organizations in Cities.” Friday, 
Jnly 29,10 A. M., on ‘Preventive Work 
Among Children.” Full programmes can 
be seen at the Ward offices. The Confer- 
ence invites all persons interested in chari- 
table work to be present. 

This notice is sent by order of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Associated 
Charities, in the hope that many visitors 
will avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Zitpwa D. Smita, Registrar. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Dorothy Dix, well known for her 
services in the hospitals, is critically ill in 
Washington. 


The Deanery of Durham, Miss Gladstone's 
new home, has not had a mistress for forty 
years. 








The managers of the cotton exposition to 
be opened at Atlanta in October are indus- 
trionsly pushing the work of preparation. 


A comet is now visible in Australia. 
It is believed to be identical with that of 
1861. 


The University of Wisconsin, of which 
John Bascom is President, gives an LL. D. 
to Rev. Washington Gladden of Springfield. 


Police Commissioners will be requested 
to enforce the law preventing the exhibition 
in shop windows, and the sale, of obscene 
pictures. 


James Russell Lowell is giving sittings in 
London to Anna Lea Merritt, one of the 
best of the young American portrait pain- 
ters. 


The action of Governor Foster of Ohio 
in suggesting a National Thanksgiving ori- 
ginates in the best of motives, but is not a 
little premature? 


In the Collegiate and Normal depart- 
ments of the (Kansas) Lawrence University, 
there were twenty-six graduates. Fifteen 
were women. 


Frederick Douglass has accepted an in- 
vitation from ex-President Hayes to attend 
the unveiling of the McPherson monument 
at Clyde, O., on the 22d inst. 


A second perfecting press, of the Hoe 
make, has been put in the Boston Journal 
office, andthe paper now has facilities for 
issuing sixty thousand copies an hour. 


It is believed that the Czar will commute 
the sentence of Hessy MHelfmann, the 
woman who was condemned to death for 
complicity in the murder of the late czar. 


The first bale of cotton of the season of 
1881, raised by a woman of Dewitt County, 
Texas, was received at Galveston last Satur- 
day, and sold at the Exchange yesterday 
for $425. 

We invite the attention of those people 
who have relished stoning the South, to that 
refined civilization of New England which 
tars and feathers women.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


The Woman’s national Christian temper- 
ance union meets at Martha’s Vineyard, 
August 23, and 24. Mrs, J. Ellen Foster 
of Iowa, Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge of 
Ohio, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Massachusetts 
and others will speak. 


The scientific bearing of the Convention 
of dentists now in session in Irving Hall, 
New York, was somewhat disturbed last 
week by the remark of one of the speakers, 
who admitted that after all dentists are only 
‘teeth carpenters.” 


This year 612 female artists were repre- 
sented atthe Paris Salon. One hundred and 
ninety-eight exhibited pictures, 365 water- 
colors, drawings, or faiences, and forty-nine 
sculptures. Eight were among the medaled, 
or honorably mentioned. 


An audience numbering several thousand 
was present at the open-air concert on the 
Common. The twenty-five musicians were 
directed by Mr. T. M. Carter, and their pro- 
gamme was attractive, the solos being heart- 
ily encored. 


Mr. Spofford, librarian of Congress, has 
edited ‘‘The Library of Choice Reading” for 
Gebbie & Co. of Philaedlphia, who will 
soon issue it. The work contains a repre- 
sentative selection from every standard 
author from Homer to Carlyle. 
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Mrs. Eliza Garfield, mother of President ing cars, Whileshe was gone, the rear cars 


Garfield, on Friday had a severe attack of 
cholera morbus, and she is now prostrated 
by fever. On account of her extreme age, 
81, her condition is regarded as very criti- 
cal. At the last accounts her condition is 
improving. 

Lasell Seminary, a school near Boston, 
which has taken the lead in directing the 
education of girls toward making home life 
useful and happy, is making a much needed 
addition to its buildings, one feature of 
which is a model kitchen for the use of the 
cooking class. 

During the panic occasioned by the 
shocking robbery on the Rock Island rail- 
road cars the other day, the women on the 
train, according to the universal testimony, 
were the least fmghtened, and the most 
cool and collected among all those on the 
train. 

Mr. Erasmus M. Correll went to Omaha 
to speak at the Nebraska State Woman 
Suffrage Association, where his cordial in- 
terest in the cause which he so successfully 
championed in the Legislature of that State 
last winter, made him a most welcome, as 
well as most valuable helper. 


The Summer school of Christian Philos- 
ophy has opened at Greenwood Lake, 
and Dr. Deans delivered the opening ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Conflict between Science and 
Religion.” Next day President Porter, of 
Yale College, lectured on ‘Christian Phil- 
osophy.” ‘There was a large attendance. 


More than four bundred of the six hun- 
dred members of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church haye petitioned the government in 
favor of the land bill. They represent over 
80,000 families and almost half a miliion of 
souls. The petition was very cordially re- 
ceived in a full House. 


The Woman Suffrage movement has be- 
come very popular in Washington Territory, 
the men being as much in favor of it as the 
women. All are in favor of organization, 
and we hope soon to hear good news from 
them in that direction. —Adbgail Scott Dun i- 
way in New Northwest. 


London Truth unkindly prints entire a 
letter asking the paper to notice the dress 
worn by Miss Bessie Balch, an American 
young woman, at the queen’s drawing-room. 
More editors than Zruth’s have had such 
letters, but most are kinder than to publish 
them. 

The superior young women of the South 
are not seated in sackcloth among the ashes 
of the past, but up and coming in the bright- 
est clothes they can get into, full of new 
American hopes, ready to do their duty as 
it shall be made plain to them in the days 
to come.—Journal of Education. 


The three Brooklyn women burned Thurs- 
day while kindling fires with kerosene died 
yesterday. A girl of eighteen died in New 
York from burns received Thursday by the 
explosion of a kerosene lamp. Kerosene is 
becoming a formidable rival to brutal hus- 
bands in shortening the lives of women. 


In ten minutes after the shooting of Presi- 
dent Garfield occurred, the fact was known 
in every village and town in the United 
States, containing a telegraph office. Thirty 
years ago, months would have elapsed ere 
the fact could have been so widely promul- 
gated. 


The Governor and Executive Council went 
down to Martha’s Vineyard on Tuesday, in 
accordance with an act pass«d by the Legis- 
lature authorizing them to make a full in- 
vestigation into the rights of Priscilla Free- 
man upon the lands bordering upon Tis- 
bury Great Pond. 


There is a great scarcity of harvest hands 
in Ohio. One paper there says that wo- 
men are assisting to gather in the harvest. 
It further specifies that a young lady who 
graduated at Delaware last week drove a 
self-raking reaper all day the Fourth, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, and other 
girls are equally plucky. 


A scheme has been broached at Winches- 
ter, Mass., to cover a tract of land with 
handsome residences, in which will be no 
kitchens or cooks. The cooking is all to 
be done in a central building, where each 
family can have its own dining-room if de- 
sired. The experiment is to be made on a 
large scale. 


The ‘Empire State” steam-ship has be- 
gun the trips of the summer, such as last 
year gave so much pleasure to Boston peo- 
ple. The Isles of Shoals, the Cape, Prov- 
incetown, and Shore excursons are an- 
nounced inits progamme from day to day. 
The trips are made for a dollar each, and 
are well worth the money. 


In the annual report of Columbia College 
New York, thirteen pages are devoted to 
the subject of the co-education of the sexes. 
President Barnard reiterates his sugges- 
tions of previous years that women be 
admitted to Columbia on the same footing 
as male students, or, if that should not prove 
acceptable, he suggests an‘‘annex” somewhat 
after the plan of the ‘“‘Harvard annex.” 


A lady in Conductor Dorr’s Gloucester 
train leaving Salem at 11.385 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, left her baby on a seat while she went 
‘nto a rear car to get an article left in chang- 





were uncoupled, and the !ittle one went on 
alone. A telegram was sent to Conductor 
Dorr, and the baby was landed safe and 
sound at its destination, Beverly Farms. 


It is proposed at Providence, R. L, to es- 
tablish a fund of at least $10,000, by sub- 
scription from the graduates who attended 
the lectures of the late Professor Diman, to 
be called the ‘‘Diman Memorial Fund,” and 
the income of which is to be expended in 
the purchase of works on modern and me- 
dizval history for the benefit of the library 
of Brown University. 


The illiterate voters of the country are 
put by Prof. Gardiner of Albany, in a paper 
read before the university convocation, at 
twenty-one or twenty-two per cent of the 
whole, the statement being based on ad- 
vance sheets of the census reports. The 
proportion in 1870 is said to have been 
twenty percent. These millions of illiter- 
ate voters help make the laws which intelli- 
gent women are compelled to obey. 


Mrs. Wittenmeyer and eleven men, at the 
Saratoga meeting of the National Christian 
Temperance Union, voted against the right 
of women to vote on the temperance ques- 
tion. They would have the sale of liquor 
to continue and drunkards to multiply, with 
all the crime and abuse which the drunk- 
ard’s wife and children receive at his hands, 
rather than have women vote to put a stop 
to the traffic in rum. Who are the friends 
of temperance? 


A teacher’s institute, or, us it is called 
there, a normal institute, for the improve- 
ment of colored teachersin public schools, 
has been in session at Columbia, 8. C. 
Several prominent educators were present 
to take part in the instruction, and the gov- 
ernor of the State testified his interest by at- 
tending and making an encouraging address. 
The interest and progress of the colored 
teachers in attendance is reported to have 
been marked. 


The spread of malaria in New England 
and other parts of the country where it has 
been hitherto unknown, is a subject which 
possesses much public interest, especially 
at this time of year, when thousands of per- 
sons are leaving the cities to search for 
places where they can be absolutely guar- 
anteed against all danger of this kind during 
the summer. A letter recently written by 
President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
shows that very little progress has as yet 
been made in solving the mystery. 


Henry Wilson’s household and personal 
effects were sold by auction at Natick, Mass. 
Friday. The attendance was large, but the 
prices were small, many articles selling for 
much less than their real value. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin bid off an autograph album 
with over two hundred names of fumous 
men for $1.50. Grant’s picture brought 
fifteen cents, Horace Mann’s pocket knife 
1.50, Wilson’s autograph lecture on slavery 
$3, whilethe largest sum offered was $29 
for a $100 carriage robe, 


A marble statue is shortly to be erected at 
Missolonghi in memory of Byron. M. Deme- 
trio Semitelo, professor at the University of 
Athens, has just composed an inscription 
for the base of the monument. Itisin Greek 
hexameter verse, and runs thus: ‘‘Pause 
traveller, and look on Byron, the glory of 
England, and the honor of the daughters of 
Mnemosyne who loved him so well. In 
memory of his noble acts the Greeks of our 
day have united in raising this marble to 
him. Heit was who, when Greece was in 
the agony of the conflict, came to her aid, 
and encouraged her heroes.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury has award- 
ed a gold medal to Ida Lewis, for her ser- 
vices in rescuing persons from drowning 
since the passage of the act authorizing such 
awards. Most of the rescues were made 
under circumstances calling for heroic dar- 
ing, and involving the risk of the noble 
woman’s life. Since 1854, so far as known, 
she has saved 13 lives, and in all cases except 
two without assistance from others. Her 
latest achievement was in February last. 
when, at great peril to herself, she saved the 
lives of two bandsmen from Fort Adams 
who broke through the ice in Narragansett 
Bay. 


Rev. Edward Cowley, an Episcopal 
clergyman who was convicted by a secular 
court of gross ill-treatment of children in his 
asylum, has been acquitted by an ecclesias- 
tic court in New York city, and retains his 
clerical standing. He served his sentence 
with shorn head and striped trousers which 
criminals wear, and was fully proved to 
have been guilty of the meanest as well as 
the most shocking cruelty to little children, 
whom he gathered into his ‘‘Shepherd’s 
fold.” When the Episcopal church wel- 
comes back to its pulpit such a sneak and 
monster, it is so much the worse for that 
church! 


The Concord school of philosophy is ad- 
ding this year to the attractions of other 
years, and is surely to be one of the rooted 
institutions. It numbers more women than 
men as pupils, and has begun in the liberal 
way of making no distinction of sex. Mrs. 
Ednah D, Cheney and. Mrs. Julia Ward 





Howe have each read papers there this sea- 
son. Prominent members are A. Bronson Al- 
cott, Dr. J. H. Jones, Dr. Elisha Mulford, 
Rev. Julius H. Ward, John Albee, F. B. 
Sanborn, Professor W. T. Harris, 8. H. Em- 
ery, Jr., Rev. Dr. Enneford, Edmund C. 
Stedman the poet, Miss Alcoti, Mrs. San- 
born, Miss Norah Perry, Mrs. Jones, and 
others. 


A curious law- suit has been entered at 
the present July term of the Superior Court 
of Boston. The plaintiff is Lizzie M. Gan- 
non of Boston, an infant, who sues Sy her 
father and next friend, William H. Gannon; 
the defendants are the Rev. John H. Flem- 
ing, one of the clergy in charge of St. 
James’s (Roman Catholic) church in this 
city, and the Most Rev. John J. Williams, 
archbishop of the diocese. The plaintiff's 
declaration charges the defendants with a 
“conspiracy” in abstracting from the sick 
girl certain little images which she believed 
had been given her by the Virgin Mary. 
The articles are of no intrinsic value, but 
plaintiff claims that she has snffered in 
mind and body by her loss. 


When Stephen Girard died, fifty years 
ago, he little thought of the magnitude to 
which his bequest for the foundation of a 
college for orphans would grow. The col- 
lege commenced with three hundred orphan 
pupils. It now contains one thousand, and 
accomodation for still more is in course of 
construction. Its finances have been man- 
aged with the greatest fidelity and judgment, 
and its gross revenue for 1880 was $886,753. 
The real estate he left to the college, espec- 
ially the coal mines, has increased in value 
beyond all expectation. History furnishes 
no example of a college whose success has 
been so great. It was opened for the recep- 
tion of pupils in 1848, The buildings thus 
far have cost about $2,000,000, the main one, 
in the form ofa Corinthian temple, being 
169 feet long, 111 feet wide, 97 feet high, 
and said to be the finest specimen of Greek 
architecture of modern times. 


“One of ourselves has been stricken down. 
It was the poor boy of our own youth; bare 
of foot and weighted with poverty, yet lift- 
ing his eyes through humble toil up to the 
hights of American education and oppor- 
tunity. It was our classmate revisiting col- 
lege halls to lay the proud wreath of his glory 
down at the feet of his alma mater, and to 
see in the loving eyes of his wife and chil- 
dren the honest pride that came from the 
hand clasp and congratulations of those who 
had known him in his youth. It was the 
comrade of our veterans, who had fought 
with them at Chickamaugua. It was our 
tribune, who on the floor of Congress, on the 
platform, in many a brave and inspiring 
word, had spoken so nobly for humanity, 
for equal rights, for honest money, for high 
ideals and systems of political service, and 
for national progress.” — Governor Long 
before the Williams Alumni. 











WOMAN’S FOURTH OF JULY IN IOWA. 





The Polk County Womar Suffrage Asso- 
ciation fittingly celebrated Forefathers’ day 
in Capital Square, Des Moines,Ia. by a basket 
picnic, music, speeches, etc. It was a 
pleasant affair and a decided success. Vice- 
President, Mrs. M. A. Work, of Delaware 
township, presided, and introduced Mrs. J. 
C. McKinney, of Decorah, who read the 
‘Declaration of Rights” prepared by some 
of the representative women of the Nation, 
and read at the Centennial. Despite the 
brisk breezes which rustled the leaves, her 
enunciation was so clear as to be distinctly 
heard. Then followed a speech by a fair 
young girl, Miss Florence Cook, which was 
exceedingly well received. 


ADDREss8 OF MISS COOK, 


It is customary, on ordinary celebrations 
of the Glorious Fourth, for the aspiring 
young orator, full to overflowing with elo- 
quence and patriotism, to entertain his au- 
dience with a brief but thrilling account of 
the history of this nation. e carries us 
borne on the wings of his imagination back 
to the time when a little storm-beaten craft 
was moored on the rocky coast of Massa- 
chuseits, and the Pilgrim Band, who 
sought ‘‘freedom to worship God,” sowed 
the seeds of human liberty on the stony 
hills of New England. 

He tells us that the descendants of these 
Pilgrims were men who feared God and 
loved freedom, and when the tyrant king, 
George III, sought to tax them without 
their consent, they inscribed on their hearts 
the watchward, ‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny,” and left the ploughshare 
and sickle for the sword and musket, and 
the family altar for the field of battle; then, 
after incredible hardships, the little patriot 
band was victorious, and that here, in the 
American wilderness, they tried a political 
experiment—a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

And again he says tha: the experiment 
was not complete, that America was not al- 
together free, that under this government, 
the best the world had ever known,—the 
shade of the deadly Upas tree disputed with 
the sunlight of freedom—the dark curse of 
slavery resting like a withering blight on 
half the land. He then goes on to tell us 
how the conflict came, how the two sec- 
tions were locked in fraternal strife and the 
nation was baptized in blvod for the re- 
mission of sin. And having saic this, he 
piously thanks God that we are not as other 
people are, that while, in other countries, 
men are oppressed, in this land every man 
is a freeman and a sovereign! 

All this he says, asa matter of course; 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. t 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.60 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 


. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being paid 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra ¢ 
even hair— i 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... e 
Weighing 3% oz., over 34 yard long... 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Wore 2 oz.,over 20 inches long... 2 
i 





e consider these the greatest bar- 

ns. Weshallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HATR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 
















= 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; 
than cost. “he 1 t size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
_ Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
~ eb - Ladies’ and Gents’ 

eads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 
Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 
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BOSTON: . . . . 





BALTIMORE: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. [if 


506 Washington Street. 
“ TS) aaa: 
—O 

NEW YORK:} ga 
No. 112/Fifth Avenue.J@ 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











but there are some things which the Fourth 
of July orator habitually forgets to say; be 
forgets to tell us that the experiment of our 
forefathers is not yet complete, that the 
baptism of blood did not wash away all the 
sin of the Nation, that the liberty he claims 
for himself has not yet been granted to his 
mother, his sister, or his wife; and that 
Columbia’s favorite axiom, ‘‘taxation with- 
without representation is tyranny,” only 
proves Columbia a tyrant. 

These things are not told,and yet they are 
true; for no one can deny that in this coun- 
try of equal rights large numbers of wo- 
men are taxed and are not represented at 
all, that in this free land, one half the peo- 
ple are governed by laws to which they 
have never consented, and against which 
they have no power of protesting. 

Do not think that I value too lightly that 
patriotism which leads men to commemor- 
ate the past. It is well tocommemorate the 
past, but itis better to make the present 
worthy of commemoration; it is well to 
glory in the deeds of our fathers, but it is 
better to make our own deeds glorious. 

Wendell Phillips made a happy point; 
when he said: ‘‘We cannot be as good as 
our fathers unless we are better,” and the 
truth of this must be apparent to every one. 
The heroes of ’76, who established the prin- 
ciples upon which this republic is founded, 
the principles which raised the revolution- 
ary war from an act of lawless rebellion to 
the dignity of a grand epoch in the onward 
march of human freedom, saw those prin- 
ciples clearly applied to themselves as white 
males; they did not see them in all the 
height and depth and breadth of their gran- 
deur as applied to humanity. But the 
limit of their vision can not limit the prin- 
ciples themselves, and it is the naked ab- 
stract principle which we would compel you 
to face. 

Do this, and Suffrage for women is the 
legitimate conclusion. For if taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny, how can wo- 
men who are not represented be taxed, and 
yet there be no tyranny? And if the con- 
sent of the governed is necessary to just 
government, how can this Nation be just, 
while it governs women without their con- 
sent? Accept these traditions of the fa- 
thers as first truths, as a common platform 
upon which we may meet, and I no more 
comprehend how you can deny the abstract 
right of women to vote, then I see how you 
can deny that one andone make two. And 
if it is right let us have it. I do not believe 
in arguing on the utility of the right. I 
shall never forget the time when I heard a 
man say to our friend, D. R. Lucas, ‘Is 
it not a mistake to enfranchise the women 
so soon? and he replied, ‘‘No it is never a 
mistake to do right.” It was a mistake not 
to _enfranchise them a hundred years ago.” 

No doubt, women would make mistakes 
in the exercise of the elective franchise. 
Wedo not expect them all to vote like 
saints, any more than men do. The fact 
that ignorance may for a time triumph over 
intelligence, and vice temporarily throttle 
virtue, is the penalty we pay for free insti- 
tutions. Our only remedy is education, 
moral and intellectual. And the knowl- 
edge, on the part of any man or woman, 
that he is a factor in the government of his 
country, that the safety and prosperity of 
of his native land depend in a measure 
upon him, cannot but be the very best of 





educational measures. It must be a power- 
erful incentive to increased intelligence, 
integrity and patriotism. 

It has been objected that many women 
would not vote if they could. oubtless 
some, fettered by the conservatism of the 
past, would not vote fur a time, but this is 
no reason why those who would, should 
not. 

Suffrage for women would bring with it 
this advantage. Coming generations of 
girls,instead of being taught from the cradle 
that they are by nature nonentities and can 
never be of any value except as supplements 
to men, would be educated in all the digni- 
ty, rights, duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Ruskin, who by no means favors 
Woman’s rights, says: ‘‘We bring up our 
girlsas if they were meant for side-board 
ornaments, and then complain of their friv- 
olity,” and in like manner do we bring u 
our girls as political nonentities. We teac 
them from babyhood that to wish to vote is 
unmaidenly, unwomanly: we point with 
horror at the short-haired sisterhood, and 
then say triumphantly that women ought 
not to vote because some of them do not 
wish to! I have already said in substance, 
that if you thoroughly believe in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, you will, as natur- 
al consequence, believe in our Declara- 
tion of Rights. 

But even if you do not believe in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, if that is not a 
common platform upon which we can meet, 
if you believe that some people may be tax- 
ed without being represented, and that cer- 
tain classes may be governed without their 
consent, there still is not any reason for the 
disfranchisement of women that does not 
apply with equal force to disfranchising 
large numbers of men. Do you say that 
some women would not vote intelligently, 
and that there is already a surplus of igno- 
rant voters? Then make a certain amount 
of intelligence the standard, and do not al- 
low men who cannot read the ballots which 
they cast,to govern intelligent educated wo- 
men. Do you think that the votes of some 
women would be unduly influenced by their 
husbands and fathers? Then, for pity sake, 
exclude with them the men whose votes 
have a price. Do you fear that the degrad- 
ed women would come from the slums of 
our cities, and vote for evil measures? 
Then in the name of the woman whom you 
love, let me entreat you to make some mea- 
sure of decency the test of sovereignty, and 
not to allow men, reeking and staggering 
from the saloon and the brothel, to come to 
the polls and there elect rulers for the chaste, 
virtuous and honorable women of America! 
Do you think that the dear little women are 
too good to vote? That politics and politi- 
cians are so bad that their characters would 
be sullied, should they meddle with them? 
I do not believe this, aud yetit may be true; 
but if zee men have had absolute control of 
the politics of this country for the last cen- 
tury, and if under your management they 
have become so corrupt thata decent wo- 
man may not touch them for fear of con- 
tamination, is it not about time to have a 
change? Sweep away the putrid mass from 
the face of the earth and let us begin apew. 
If we do not do better, at least we can do 
no worse. After all, a prejudice, a firmly 
fixed hereditary prejudice is the princi 
barrier between women and perfect equality 

[SBE NEXT PAGE. ] 
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social as well as 

are the hardest world to over- 
come, You may meet reason with reason, 
argument with ment, but the only way 
to overcome & udice is to educate out of 
it. It must be wn. 


‘e .ook confidently forward to the time 
DS oy udice of sex shal] be out- 
when this shall be a nation of free 
and free women, equal before the law 
equally interested in the government 
their country. 
Then when on the Nation's anniversary, 
the old shal! be unfurled to the breeze, 
there will be no stam of dishonor on its 
silken folds, and when the principles of our 
forefathers are read to us, our hearts need 
not be saddened by the thought that these 

Be trusts are but half 
understood and half applied; that they are 
not meant for us, and that our helpless and 
disfranchised condition gives the lie to Col- 
umbia’s boasting, and proves her fair do- 
minion to be but half a republic! 

The Rev. J. 8. Jenckes, of Des Moines, 
was then introduced. He spoke from the 
standpoint of a lawyer and a minister, and 
felt complimented to be given the opportu- 
nity to address such an audience. He noted 
the great advancement towards justice to 
women, from the English law of primo- 
geniture to the more just laws of the pres- 
ent. In his own church, the Episcopal, he 
was glad to state that at the recent State 
Convention of that denomination, it had 
been decided that a woman’s vote upon 
church matters is as good as a man’s, and 
reasoned that if women can be entrusted in 
affairs of so much interest, she could be 
trusted in the affairs of government. 

Mrs. M. W. Campbell, gray-haired and 
dignified, came next in a ringing speech, of 
which we can give only a brief abstract :— 

She —_ = to a heer yen J uly 
celebrations for nearly a half-century. bu 
only one which had been preceded by two 
such days of gloom and sadness. That of 
1863, when every loyal heart in the nation 
was terror-stricken by the report that Gen. 
Lee was at Gettysburg with 85,000 infant 
and 8,000 cavalry. But as the days ad- 
vanced our hearts were made glad by the 
news that the battle had been fought, the 
victory won, and the ‘‘star spangled banner 
still waved.” So let us hope that good 
news sliall come to us now, and the life of 
the President, whom we have learned to 
love, on account of his straightforward 
manliness, will be ee 

We have, all our lives, attended, Fourth 
of July celebrations, to help our brothers 
celebrate their freedom from taxation with- 
out representation; their right to help make 
the laws by which they are governed. And 
‘we come not now to belittle what they have 
done, nor to ask them to give up one single 
right to us, nor yet to confer any rights 
upon us. The principles for which the 
revolutionary fathers and mothers struggled 
are broad enough to include all humanity. 
We ask that those principles shall be ap- 
plied to women as well as men, which 
means, not that men shall give women the 
right to vote. but that they shall take the 
word ‘‘male” out of the Constitution of the 
several States, and walk off with it out of 
our way. We will then come iato possess- 
sion ot our inheritance. 

I hear, on every hand, that we have too 
much voting now, and I begin to think the 
Woman Suffragists are the only political 
organization left to stand for the petnctaies 
of the Declaration of Independence. We 
love our country, and have an abiding faith 
in the ne of justice, on which its 
government is founded. We do not fear 
to set all the virtue against all the vice; all 
the morality against all the immorality, 
bringing the united wisdom of men and wo- 
men to the great work of building up a na- 
tion which can afford to reach out its arms 
to welcome all who wish to come to our 
shores and make the best men and women 
we can make of them. : 

The grand achievements of the revolu 
tionary fathers, deserve to be remembered 
by celebrating this day. The mighty strug- 
pA which resulted in freeing four millions 
of slaves will stand out forever in history, 
recorded in letters of gold. But the 
grander day which shall witness the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the nation, shall 
be recorded in letters of living light. 

Then vame a stirring and patriotic poem 
written for the occasion, by Mrs. Pollard, 
of Keokuk. 

FORE-MOTHER’S DAY. 

BY KATE,HARRINGTON. 

What a visiou of beauty 

Was slowly unfarled 

When the old Pioneers 

Found this gem of the world! 

With its splendors of sun-set 

Upblazing at even, 

And the blue of its waters 

Reflected from Heaven. 


What changes, since Freedom 
By Valor was bought! 
What wonders the spirit 
Of progress has wrought! 
Like a shuttle, propelled 
Through a great,iron loom; 
Like an energy crowding 
Creation for room— 

On, onward it bounds 

In its magical course, 
From the small friction watch 
To the great Iron Horse. 
The telegraph, steamship, 
The sly phonograph, 

‘That snatches your secrets 
Or echoes your laugh. 

And what, for our visions, 
The future may hold 

No seer hath predicted— 
No prophet hath told. 

The wonders of science 


at 


& 





A tribute of honor 

In passing is due. 

The homes of the living, 

The graves of the lost,— 

Are shrines where we reckon 
Our liberty’s cost. 


O, Freodom! wherever 
Thou dawnest on earth, 
Must life-throes be counted 
To herald thy birth? 

Must blood be thy baptism, 
The purest and best, 

Sucn as crimeoned our sod 
When its verdure was pressed 
By the hurrying feet 

Of the brothers who sprang 
As foe unto foe, 

When,the battle cry rang? 


If thie be the price, 

Of our triamph to-day, 

Ah! well may we guard 

And defend it for aye. 

And never in noon-tide 

Of glory forget, 

That the star of our Union 

In darkness had set 

Had not altars been built 
And a sacrifice made 

By the sisters who cheered 
And the mothers who prayed; 
If wives, who, for years 

Their dumb agony bore 

As they scanned the death-list 
When each battle was o’er, 
Had failed to be he)p-metes 
As strong and as true 

As the soldiers who left them 
To dare and to do. 


Though the banner we welcomed, 
Untrailed, from the war, 

Is brighter, and dearer 

And holier far 

Since it passed, all unscathed 
Through the fire and the flood, 
lts crimson stains deepened 
By patriot’s blood— 

Since martyrs to Freedom 
Turned, longing and true, 
With fond, dying glance 

To the Heaven of its blue— 
Since freer it floais 

And more proudly it waves 
With the shackles all loosed 
From four millions of slaves— 
It yet holds a plague-spot— 

A blot and a stain, 

And we ask you, O woman! 

If this shall remain? 

Will you in your weakness 
Injustice still bear, 

Or rise in your strength 

And your freedom declare? 


"Tis our fore-mother’s Flag! 
*Tis their banner by right; 
They bore all the feet 

That pressed on to the fight. 
They bore all the hands 
That held standard or gun, 
Till the battles were fought 
And the victory won, 


If “bearing of arms”’ 

Gives the ballot to-day, 

Then claim it, O, mothers! 

As rightly ye may— 

If waiting and watching 

In awful suspense 

Can purch your freed 

Make this your defense. 

No mother, with sons 

Or with daughters should pause 
*Till she be a sharer 

In framing our laws. 

Till the den of the gambler— 
‘The gilded saloon, 

Whose breath is more fatal 
Than fiercest simoon, 

Are swept from the land 

They have withered with blight, 
By the votes of the women 
Now pleading for right. 


Then, sisters, arouse! 

And march forward to win. 
On Fore-mother’s Day 

Let your conflict begin. 
Lay jealousy, fashion, 
And pride on their shelves, 
Be true to each other— 

Be true to yourselves. 

No more be it said 

That our bitterest foes 
From out our own ranks 
May be found to oppose. 


By the crushed and forsaken, 
Adrift on life’s shore— 

By the wrecks of frail girlhood 
That fioat to your door— 

By the white, pleading faces 
Of children who roam, 
Unclaimed and unfed— 
Without name, without home 
We ask you, as women, 

As sisters, to stand 

With shoulder to shouldes, 
With hand clasped in hand, 
And thus by your concert 

Of action declare 

Your right, as free women, 
The franchise to share. 


How sweet it would be 

If our daughters could say, 
“Our Freedom began 
Upon Fore-Motier’s Day! 
It was only a half 
Independence till then, 
With the ballot controlled 
And absorbed by the men. 
Now equal in effort 

And equal in name, 

Now equal in fortune 
And equal in fame, 

Now equal, ay, foremost 
In every reform, 

Our hearts like the iron, 
Expand as they warm. 

It took but this later 
Experience to prove 

Tbat man is our equal 

In all things but love. 

So three cheers for Freedom 
And manhood, we say, 
And blessings forever 

On Fore-Mother’s Day!” 


Rev. J. 8. Jenckes, of Des Moines, read 
the latest dispatch from Washington in re- 
gard to the condition of the President, and 
offered a feeling prayer that it may please 
God to restore him. 

Many thanks are due the quartette, Mrs. 
Thompson, Miss Patchen, Mrs. Childs and 
Dr. Pritchard, and Mrs. Fox, who presided 
at the organ. 








Then the baskets were brought forth, and 
@ company that was remarkable for its 
quietness and attention during the ‘‘feast of 
reason,” disposed itself in groups upon the 
grass in the greatest apparent happiness, 
even under a Government which had just 
been so severely attacked. c. 


-—_ 
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MRS. GARFIELD AND THE PRESIDENT. 

When Lucretia Garfield first lifted her 
shy, refined face to us in greeting, some of 
us fell in love with her, and have ever since 
rejoiced that her violet-like traits were not 
likely to attract gushing correspondents to 
paw her over, and hold her up to the public 
gaze as 

‘The rose that all are praising.” 

Nevertheless, we exulted as the whole 
nation gradually recognized that the quiet 
little lady to whom the thoughts of our 
loved leader first turned after he was strick- 
en down, is, in every way, his peer; as 
brave, as steadfast, as tender as he. The 
reciprocal anxiety of the two over each oth- 
er is very touching. On one occasion, I 
went up to the White House, by appoint- 
ment, to see the President (not about any 
sort of office or official business.) It was 
during Mrs. Garfield’s late illness, but we 
thought she was better. The Secretary 
said: ‘The President has given orders that 
he can see no one to-day, not evena Cabinet 
minister, on any business whatever. Since 
Sunday, he has not had time to take off his 
clothes. (It was then Tuesday.) Last night 
Mrs. Garfield was so ill that he never left 
her, and he did not sleep at all. To-day he 
says he must sleep.” 

We acknowledged reverently his right to 
rest. The few callers and the officers of the 
house, moved and spoke in the quietest 
manner, but while we listened to the sad 
particulars of her illness, a new message 
came: ‘Mrs. Garfield is worse. She wan- 
ders in her mind, moving her head inces- 
santly from side to side. They are fright- 
ened and have waked the President. When 
he saw her,he telegraphed for her old fami- 
ly physician, Dr. Boynton.” 

When members of the New York ma- 
chine officiously proposed securing him 
summer quarters at some favorite hotel, he 
replied quietly: ‘I cannot tell where I 
shall go yet. It will depend entirely upon 
the recommendation of Mrs. Garfield’s 
physician.” 

Let it be remembered in favor of the most 
execrated man alive, that he lay in wait for 
the President when the White House party 
came down to the Baltimore and Potomac 
Depot three week3 ago; but when he saw 
the frail, suffering face of Mrs. Garfield, as 
she clung feebly to her strong husband’s 
arm, his heart failed him and he'could not 
fire. She had to be carried up stairs when 
they reached Elberon Hotel at Long Branch. 
Doubtless that short two weeks of peace 
and seclusion in the society of each other, 
and of the children, in close sight and hear- 
ing of the General’s first love, the Sea, was 
a blessed little oasis of happy time, in which 
both gathered strength for the unknown 
trial before them. All the incidents of that 
event were sufficiently dramatic had the re- 
porter been contented to ascertain and re- 
port them just as they were, instead of ‘dis- 
torting, adding to, and ‘‘improving” them, 
until, as the ‘“‘Capital” says; ‘‘Angels are 
said to weep when men lie; hence the con- 
tinuous rains of last week. The angelic 
chorus are evidently subscribers to the New 
York press, and read the sensationalities of 
the Washington correspondents.” 

They have shot the President, all over the 
depot. The lady who lifted him up says he 
was shot half way across the middle aisle of 
the ladies’ room. I saw her an hour or two 
after, telling over and over to eager report- 
ers and visitors the same story with the ut- 
most patience, dignity and clearness. She 
took the position of the assassin as he fired 
the first shot, and the second. Then she 
showed where the President stood, and 
where his good head fell ere she lifted it up. 
The reporters have deluged that floor with 
blood, but I saw only one or two small 
spots that could possibly have been blood, 
and one of them was said to be tobacco 
juice. 

An Englishman lately, when shown the 
President’s carriage asked, ‘‘Where is his 
body-guard?” 

‘‘He has no such thing.” 

“Why?” asked the Englishman, ‘don’t 
you value your President as highly as we 
do our Queen?” 

Who that heard him did not smile at the 
idea of Garfield’s needing any protection 
save the love and confidence of the people? 
Yet here lay the elected ruler of fifty mil- 
lions, alone, shot to death apparently, on 
the common floor of a depot, with no one 
to lift him but the janitor’s wife. Mrs. He- 
mans has thought asimilar incident striking 
enough to inspire one of her pathetic songs 
(the death of Albert of Austria, ‘“‘A mon- 
arch’s death bed”); but in our level Ameri- 
ca, this has seemed to strike no one partic- 
ularly. And I doubt not, the depot-mis- 
tress, from her manner all that trying day, 
is quite as fit to minister round the Presi- 
dent as is the wife of his chief secretary. 

The reporter said, ‘‘Mrs. Garfield was 
calm and composed because she was not 
allowed to know the full extent of the dan- 








ger.” He only got things reversed a little. 
She was allowed to know the full danger, 
because she wasso calm. Judge Swaim said 
he felt he must soften the news a little, but 
she divined concealment and demanded to 
know the thing ‘‘just as it is,” looking him 
in the eye with a glance so true and stead- 
fast that he said: ‘I could not tell her any- 
thing but the truth. I put all the telegrams 
into her hands after that.” The soulless 
Pennsylvania Railroad cleared the track of 
all errands of business or pleasure for the 
special car bearing the wife to the husband 
who had asked her if she felt equal to it, to 
come to him so soon as possible. The dis- 
mal rumors from the doctors, “sinking,” 

hopeless,” “cannot live two hours,””brought 
usall up to hang round the front of the 
White House, anxious, desponding, not 
daring to anticipate, but principally bent on 
the husband and wife at least seeing each 
other once more. ‘‘Does he live yet? What 
does that messenger at the gate say? He is 
asking for her! Oh! they said the train 
could get here at six—’tis almost seven. 
Why does she not come?” 

If the moments scemed hours to us, what 
were they to her? What though the car 
flew over part of the way for ninety-six 
miles ‘n a hundred minutes? And then, 
after she left Baltimore, with the wheels re- 
volving 250 times a minute, the piston broke. 
By another of those miracles which have 
been rife the past ten days, no one was 
hurt; nothing was lost more valuable than 
time; but of that,a half hour was lost when 
it seemed as if ‘‘the passing moments were 
told by a clepsydra whose every drop tink- 
led in the basin a priceless pearl.” God be 
praised! 

The weak, strong man catches a sound of 
wheels on the gravel below the window, 
and looking up at Post-master James he 
says, ‘‘That’s my wife.” Harper's able 
correspondent says that on arriving at the 
White House, feeling very weak, she imme- 
diately went down to the dining-room for 
refreshment, and was scarcely seated at the 
table, when an attendant rushed down to 
tell her that the President was sinking fast 
and she should hasten to him. The Phila- 
delphia Times says that as soon as she 
alighted she went directly up stairs, taking 
off her things as she went. ‘You pays 
your money and you takes your choice” of 
stories. I fancy she utilized the waste time 
of the journey to stoke with that species of 
wood and water, indispensable to keep the 
human machine running at all times. I 
do not believe she waited to get to her own 
room, to wash her face, when there was 
nothing else to do on board the cars. But 
that is one of the few points the reporter 
has neglected. 

How her husband recovered strength 
from the time she knelt and kissed him, 
how he sent Mrs. James after her that 
night to see if she were really undressing 
and going to sleep comfortably in bed. 
‘Tell her that I will sleep all night if she 
will only do what I ask,” has been duly 
told. So has many another little evidence 
of their tender solicitude for each other. 
Some people call it ‘‘childish.” It is little 
enough like most grown-up people unfor- 
tunately, but it isthe ‘‘childishness” that 
belongs to the kingdom of heaven. 

Considering how painfully Chester Arthur 
must have been associated in her mind, 
with the murderer’s exulting cry, it speaks 
volumes for her womanly perceptions that 
she saw, through all the disadvantage around 
him, the sad heart of an honest gentleman. 
When he was not permitted to see the Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Garfield met him and shook 
hands and smiled into his unhappy face 
and spoke graciously to him. Strange! 
she whe would lose all in losing Garfield, 
has never been seen to weep; while Chester 
Arthur, who, as the world goes, would 
gain everything by that loss, has moved the 
coldest hearts by his uncontrollable agita- 
tion. One found him sitting alone in Sen- 
ator Jones’ summer-shrouded parlor, utterly 
unnerved, his face hollow and stained with 
tears. They say he was devoted to the wife 
he lost over a year ago. A man not of he- 
roic fibre perhaps, and facile to strong in- 
fluence, good or bad. He may not, as 
Conkling pleasantly told him, ‘know 
enough about politics torun a board of 
village trustees;’’ but he knows enough to 
take the part of a gentleman in a most difii- 
cult emergency—and it is a good thing to 
know, as it cannot be studied up in a hurry. 

Of all places, synagogue, church, Roman 
cathedral, English Westminster Abbey, or 
Fourth of Juty procession, the only respect- 
able place that bas shown a lack of sym- 
pathy, has been,—just what you might ex- 
pect—a resort of fashion. That Saturday 
night when aged men, and delicate women, 
and hard-working men lingered in sorrowing 
and prayerful silence around the White 
House, some of them till dawn,—at Long 
Branch, as soon as Mrs. Garfield was gone, 
they began preparing for the ‘‘brilliant 
hotel hop.” Mrs. Grundy writes, ‘I'he 
attendance was Jarge, the dressing hand- 
some, and the dancing was kept up vigor- 
ously.” I suppose they feared if they 
waited they might hear he was dead, when 
decency would deprive them of theirdance, 
so they would make sure of it while he yet 
drew those painful breaths. 

The other similiar manifestations come 





from a quarter where you might better ex- 
pect it—from Fauquier, White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia. And this, after all, is 
not a heartless act, only the opinion of the 
Capital’s correspondent. He says: ‘‘The 
South has been dignified and conservative, 
while not pretending a grief she has never 
felt; for, since his accession, President Gar- 
field has uttered no kindly sentiment or 
cheering words to the Southern people, and 
none can expect usto act the part of Niobe.” 
He has had nothing else but ‘‘kindly senti- 
ments and cheering words” for everybody,or 
bodies,he has had occasion to address, since 
his election; but I can’t remember that he 
has addressed any such to New England, 
to the West, or to the Middle States, spe- 
cifically and separately—can you? If the 
South would ever get over her spoilt-baby 
airs she would be a much more interesting 
member of the Union. The Fauquier cor- 
respondent goes on to admire the military 
spirit rife in the South, and says: ‘‘Nearly 
every large school in the South 1s a military 
one, and every big village has its volunteer 
company... . Should trouble come to 
this country, say a disputed Presidency, 
the South could throw, ia one week, fifty 
thousand trained soldiers at a given point.” 

Let us forgive them. They must have 
been so disappointed last November, not 
to have the vestige of a need for one of 
those “‘fifty thousand trained soldiers.” 
From many parts of the South have come 
quick and glowing words of sympathy and 
regret. Credit them for it, yet forget never 
that a word on a Southern lip does not 
mean what it means on a Northern tongue. 
Endless mischief has come from forgetting 
that. 

A “testimonial” of $250,000 is being raised 
for Mrs. Garfield, by certain of the railroad 
kings, who snatch the farmers’ increase and 
bind their employés like Ixions to the cease- 
less wheels of their ever-rolling cars. It is 
helped by certain of the merchants who 
expect a girl to get room, board, washing 
and attire suitable to their splendid stores, 
on five dollars a week; by bankers whose 
friendship has clouded some of the noblest 
American names. I would that the devo- 
tion of the people took some other shape, 
and came through at least some other 
hands. I would like to see Garfield's escape 
commemorated in some great national 
building, large, beautiful and beneficent as 
the Baths of Caracolla. I would like to 
see, in honor of this good Baptist—this sea- 
lover, a great public bath-house—large and 
splendid as those the Roman Emperors built 
for their people,—where tired little news- 
boys, and horse-car men, and senators, and 
office seekers, and newspaper men and 
crazy tramps could all plunge and emerge, 
clean and sane. 

Mrs. Garfield’s husband has a good pros- 
pect of drawing a salary of $50,000 a year 
for eight years tocome. The cost of inju- 
ries received in her service, it is the Na- 
tion’s right to pay, through her representa- 
tives in Congress. Should he be taken 
away, it would also be the Nation’s right, 
by its representatives, to pay Mrs. Garfield 
the $200,000 her husband should have re- 
ceived. Had all these rich men won 
their money through fair and brotherly 
dealing, we could better appreciate their 
generosity. I should not like to see Mrs, 
Garfield left to take boarders—like many 
another woman of nature as delicate, tastes 
as cultured. But I should feel even worse 
to see her live upon money that has, any of 
it, been coined out of the life of men and 


the honor of women. STacy. 
Washington, D. C. July 1, 1881, 
oe 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE ACADEMY OF 
FRANCE. 


The Academie Frangaise has just wit- 
nessed a discussion of a very unusual kind. 
In 1876 Madame Botta, of New York, left 
the academy 20,000 francs to found a prize 
to be given every five years for the best es- 
say on the ‘‘Emancipation of Women.” 
The word *‘Emancipation” was at the time 
the subject of severe criticism, and finally 
the Academy requested that the word ‘‘con- 
dition” be substituted, without which they 
must decline the proffered gift. 

Five years having passed, works were 
sent in and reported on by the committee 
appointed for the purpose on May 10th last. 
M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, as representing 
the committee, reported in favor of a work 
signed M. L. R. (Monsieur Leon Richer.) 
But, alas, the work advocated the equality 
of men and women, of fathers and mothers 
—must, in fact, have too closely approached 
the idea of the rejected word, emancipation. 
The discussion appears to have been hot; 
especially, we are told, amongst the mem- 
bers who had not read the work under con- 
sideration. At last it was suggested that 
the discussion be adjourned till all had had 
an opportunity of reading the essay. This 
was agreed to, and the discussion was re- 
sumed on the 2ist. The accounts which 
have reached the outer world declare that 
M. Renan, aided by M. Jules Simon and 
M. Legouve, did their utmost to support 
the recommendation of M. Alexandre 
Dumas, fils, but the opposite party, M. 
Emile Ollivier at its head, gained the day. 
The recommendation was rejected, no prize 
was awarded, and the general expectation 
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is that the academy, having declined to ap- 
ply the prize in the manner proposed by the 
donor, will return the money. 

Whatever the future fate of the Botta 
prize, the fact remains that the-question of 
the emancipation of women has found its 
way within the walls of the most illustrious 
seat of learning in France, ay, that vigor- 
ous words in its defence have been uttered 
in the midst of that august body, and thus 
we seem to hear 

Through the harsh noises of the day 
A sweet low prelude find its way. 
—H. B. in Woman's Suffrage Journal. 


o> 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SCOTLAND. 

The Municipal Franchise (Scotland) Act 
received the Royal Assent on June 3. 
By this Act women ratepayers—hitherto 
excluded in Scotland from any control over 
the imposition and disbursement of the 
local expenditure to which they contribute 
are to have in future the same rights as men 
ratepayers in the election of municipal 
councils, The bill as originally introduced 
would have come into operation immedi- 
ately, but it was represented that the as- 
sessors would not have time to make out 
the amended lists before the time when 
they were bound to preseat them to the re- 
vision courts this year; therefore, in order 
to avoid inconvenience and expense, the 
operation of the measure was postponed till 
next year. From and after January 1, 
1882, women will be legally capable of vot- 
ing in the election of every town council in 
Scotland, and we have no doubt that the 
right thus established will not only be con- 
ductive to the good government of local 
districts, but to the political education of 
women in Scotland, and be a step towards 
the establishment of the parliamentary Suf- 
frage for women. 


~o 


A GLIMPSE OF CONCURD. 





While sitting one day at dinner, with 
thoughts intent, not on supplying the inner 
woman in a physical sense, but on those 
who were near and dear but far away, and 
mourning over the circumstances which 
separated us, my host quietly observed that 
as he would be going on business to a town 
near by ,I could have asleigh-ride if I chose 
and could be readyin ten minutes. A gen- 
uine sleigh-ride, such as I had not known 
since my earliest girlhood, was not to be re- 
fused, and with some misgivings lest my old 
friend, the rheumatism, might return, as it 
had been threatening to do, I wrapped my- 
self in the country hood, shawl and mittens 
of my hostess, and went forth to the barn, 
where we were nicely packed into the sleigh 
with warm buffalo robes, and off we started 
over the crisp snow, up hill and down, feel- 
ing new life in every breath. 

I thought of the many children in our 
city of Boston, shut up in their dark streets 
and houses, and wished, for their future as 
well as for the public welfare, that they 
could grow up in the broad sunshine and 
with nature, as it abounds in this region of 
country. 

My companion, who was born many years 
ago, and had always lived here, pointed out 
to me the old houses, telling me of their in- 
habitants, till we came to a large square 
house, when he quietly said: ‘This is where 
Mr. Emerson lives; a man whom all his 
townspeople love, and we are coming to 
the town of Concord.”’ 

I looked at the quiet old house, so nicely 
kept, and thought of the great man within. 
The homelike house, with plenty of win- 
dows, into which God’s sunshine was pour- 
ing, was calm and peaceful as the great heart 
it contained, and I longed to raise the latch 
and grasp the hand that had written the 
books which had been my solace in the 
deepest sorrows and trials, as well as in 
great joys. ButI could not trespass upon 
him, for had he not done much for me al- 
ready by giving me the best of himself? and 
did I not bave him as my daily companion? 
The picture of this home, with its corner 
of evergreen pines, which did not seem to 
moan like all other pines, will ever remain 
and help to bring peace to my soul. I saw 
no spot so sacred to me as this; as I passed 
I thought the town with its quaint old 
houses and shops and the more modern 
beautiful buildings required but a passing 
glance. The square and substantial old 
houses which had been kept ‘‘in the fami- 
ly” for generations were much more inter- 
esting tome. Upon inquiry I found the 
occupants to correspond to their homes, 
although out in the great busy world, and 
some had led part of their lives at the great 
capitol of our country; yet they had come 
back to live and fill their places again here. 

Passing the shell of the “School of Phil- 
osophy” I could fancy what it might be in 
summer, aided by the beautiful scenery 
around, to hungry souls who might seek its 
shelter; but I could not appreciate its value 
on this winter day, either because the ker- 
nel was not there, or because a greater at- 
traction bade me pay my tribute to the 
house and home of the “Little Women,” 
Although no life seemed to be within, the 
sunlight played about it, making it bright 
and cheerful; and I thought how many 
Joysand sorrows had been felt there, how 
life had opened up to each and all, and al- 
though their private history was unknown 
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to me, I felt there had been great heart- 
throes that had enabled the world to hear 
from this quiet nook. 

I could see a patient mother toiling on 
and leading the souls around her onward 
and upward, until she passed on to the 
higher life, and I thought of the one who 
had left the loved ones and the scenes of the 
old home for a foreign clime, there to pass 
through the gates to meet the mother. Drop- 
ping a tear in memory, and a prayer for 
her little one, I passed on, feeling that the 
lives of all who had struggled there were 
being crowned and made victorious even 
by these very struggles. 

Next to this wasthe house of Hawthorne, 
whom I seemed to see even now sitting in 
his study onthe trap door, keeping idle cu- 
riosity away that he might be able to give 
to appreciative minds his best thoughts. 
Then, as the road on which the British re- 
treated was pointed out to me, I seemed to 
go back and see them with their red coats 
fluttering in the air, hurrying away in hot 
haste. Butas old Draco, the horse, sud- 
denly took on the same spirit of flight, we 
were soon again among the beautiful hills 
and valleys of Lincoln, which far surpasses 
all other towns for delightfulscenery. Let 
no one talk of Italian skies till they have 
seen the rising and setting sun from its 
hills! ee 





BRITISH LAW FOR WOMEN. 

Scene—A British court of justice towards 
the close of the nineteenth century. Judge, 
jury, counsel and prisoner discovered en- 
gaged over conclusion of tria! ona charge 
of manslaughter. Judge (finishing up): 
And though the fact that the woman whose 
hair you first tore out in handfuls, and 
subsequently kicked to death, happened to 
have been your wife, would naturally have 
told much in your favor, and have enabled 
me to take a lenient view of your conduct, 
still human hair and human life are valuable 
things, and these cases are, 1am surprised 
to see, getting rather common. I must 
therefore pass on you the severest sentence 
the law enables me to inflict. Yeu will be 
imprisoned for the space of ten calender 
days, [Sensation, during which the pris- 
oner is removed with a wink, when the 
next case, one of common larceny is called 
on, and being rapidly disposed of, results 
in another verdict of guilty.] Judge (once 
more finishing up): And now there remains 
nothing more for me to do but to assign to 
you the punishment for your crime which 
it so richly deserves. You have been found 
in unlawful possession of a small quantity 
of false hair, of which you can give no sat- 
isfactory account. And about your case I 
can discover no mitigating circumstances. 
You have not secured it by violent assault. 
You are not married, and you cannot, there- 
fore, allege as a plea for mercy that you 
have torn it freely from the head of your 
half-murdered wife. It is false hair, taken 
possibly from the very counter itself, and 
worth, I should presume, tenpence to an 
enterprising barber. Yours is, in short, a 
grave and heinous offence. The sentence 
is that you be kept in penal servitude for a 
period of fifteen years. Tableau. Curtain. 
— Punch. 





“TOOIN-GIVIN’ TO THE WOMEN.” 

The most striking feature of Nantucket 
is, after ali, the town crier. Everybody 
knows Billy Clark. He is a walking ad- 
vertisement, a peripatetic newsmonger, a 
perambulating sbipping-list, and a vocal 
bulletin-board all combined. With a fish- 
horn in one hand, a big be!l in the other, and 
a bundle of hand-bills or newspapers under 
his arm Billy rushes about the crazy streets 
of the village shouting in a jargon totally 
unintelligibleto the stranger, but under- 
stood wellenough by the people for whom 
the words are intended. ‘‘He’s tore his voice 
all out of him,’’the captain says. ‘‘He usted 
to have a good voice, but he’s too ingivin’ to 
the women, and he cries too much. Why, 
I’ve heard himecry atthat corner, sir, and 
then when he got just round iuto the next 
street Sarah Gardner she’d put up the win- 
der an’ he’d cry it all over again; an’ then 
Mis’ Nichols, on t’other side of the street, 
she’d stick out her head and out ’u’d come 
all his news agin; an’ then our wimen folks 
’u'd come to the door an’ he'd give it all to 
them; and soit goes. Yes, sir; he’s tore his 
voice all out of yelling at the wimen. Ef 
the men asks him he tells them to look in 
the papers, but Billy can’t hold his own 
agin the women folks.” This amiable 
weakness is the more to be regretted since 
Nantucket without Billy Clark would 
scarcely be Nantucket. When the steamer 
from the main is first visible with a glass, 
Billy blows from the church tower four 
tremendous blasts of his horn towards the 
cardinal points, so that the inhabitants may 
prepare to go to the boat landing. —Zoston 
Coureer. 


|. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Guilty or not guilty?” asked a Dutch 
justice of a prisoner. ‘‘Not guilty.” ‘“‘Den 
what do you want here? Go about your 
pizness,” 


An editor received a letter from a sub- 
scriber asking him to publish a cure for 





apple-tree worms. He replied that he could 
not suggest a cure until he knew what ailed 
the worms. 

American teacher: ‘‘Who was the first 
man?” Head scholar: ‘‘Washington. He 
was the first in war, first in’— Teacher: 
“No, no: Adam was the first man.” Head 
scholar: ‘‘Oh, if you are talking of foreign- 
ers, I s’pose he was.” 


“I fear,” said a country curate to his 
flock, when I explained to you in my last 
charity sermon that philanthropy was the 
love of our species, you must bave misun- 
derstood me to say ‘specie,”, which may ac- 
count for the smallness of the collection.” 


Mrs. Burchell, of Trenton, N. J., having 
an errand out, left her baby, just able to 
creep around the floor, in charge of her 
three-year old son. She was only gone 
about fifteen minutes, and when she got 
back, she found the infant tacked to the 
floor, and the three-year-old missing. Du- 
ring her absence, he got two tacks and a 
hammer, and tacked the baby’s dress to the 
floor, after which he went out to play. 


The most considerate tramp that has visit- 
ed Texas this season stopped at a house on 
Austin avenue, yesterday, and asked for 
some dinner. A good square meal was given, 
including a large cup of coffee. After he had 
finished his cup of coffee, he leaned back 
in the chair and said to the kind-heart lady 
of the house, ‘‘I would like to make you a 
business proposition.” ‘What is it?” “If 
you will send out and get me a ten-cent ci- 
gar to smoke with it, I'll try and struggle 
with another cup of that coffee.” 


A young gentleman, who is very partic- 
ular about the getting up of his linen, wrote 
anotetohis laundress, and at the same 
time sent one to the object of his affections. 
Unfortunately he put the wiong address on 
the envelopes, and posted them. The wo- 
man was puzzled, but not in the least of- 
fended; but when the young lady read, “‘if 
you rumple up my shirt bosoms and drag 
the button off the collar anymore, as you 
did last time, I shall have to go somewhere 
else,” she cried all the evening, and de- 
clared she would never speak to him again. 











Be Wise and Happy. 


If you will stop all your extravagant and 
wrong notions in doctoring yourself and 
families with expensive doctors or humbug 
cure-alls, that do harm always, and use ve 
nature’s simple remedies for all your ail- 
ments—you will be wise, well and happy, 
and save great expense. The greatest rem- 
edy for this, the great, wise and good will 
tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely on it. See 
another column.—Press. 


**How are You My Old Friend.” 

Asked a bright looking man. ‘‘Oh! I feel 
miserable, I’m billious and can’t eat, and my 
back is solameI can’t work.” ‘‘Why in 
the world don’t you take Kidney-Wort? 
that's whet I take when I’m out of sorts, and 
it always keep me in perfect tune. My doc- 
tor recommends it for all such troubles.” 
Kidney-Wort is the sure cure for billious- 
ness and constipation. Don’t fail to try it. 
—Long Branch News. 


Women that have been bedridden for 
years have been nine cured of female 








weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkbam’s 
Vegetable Compound. end to Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlete. 




















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


, Have proven a boon to 

© . ee . - < =a = 
men. ey are pre especially for, an u 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


18 TEMPLE PLACE, . BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenethens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura) position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 





use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
=> harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsu sed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 283 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pea. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Consti 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


S5 [0 S20 free LdivestSiameon & CoucPore 


tion, Bilious- 
cents per box. 














DOES 


WONDERFUL 


CURES 


Because it acts on 


! 


the LIVER, BOWELS 


and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 





SEZ WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


Eugene LB. Stork, 


of Junction City, Kansas, B* 


says, art were cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had u trying for four years. 


4 Mrs. John Arnall, of Washingto! 


nm, Ohio, says 


her boy was given uptodie by four prominent 
an that ty 


oe 3a 
ey-Wort. 


© Was afterwards cured by 


M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
oated 


she was not cngoueee to live, being 
‘ ure 


say 
P § beyoud belief, but 


idney-Wort c mi. 


Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., say 
that seven years suffering from kidney wrontieg 


x ia other complications 


y-Wort. 


was ended by the use 


John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
@afor years frow liver and kidney troubles and 
[Rafter taking “barrels of other medicines,” 

Kiduey-W ort made him well. 


Michael Coto of 


Montgomery Center, Vt. 


tgomery 
4 suffered eight years with kiduey difficulty and Bp. 
mm was unable to work. Kiduey-Wort made Lim 


“well as ever.” 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
ng KIDNEY DISEASES, 


pare it. 


13° It acts with equal efficiency in either form, 
4 GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 hy 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s,® 

















Country & 
Sea Shore. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF IM- 


PORTED RUGS, 


MATS AND CAR- 


PETS, ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 


COUNTRY AND 


SEASHORE HOUSES, 


WHICH THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


VERY LOW. 
No.169 Washington St. 





i =TITITIE 


Civ 
riPwel 





DANNER 


; 


i 
‘ 

| 
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Revolving Book Cases. 


Over thirty 


rent patterns, from 


$5.00 to ¢ 35.09. 


Economy Co., 


27 Frauklin Street. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Lys away A and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neural Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating ey 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently s al. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pas me beck, liver, bans ond joints. fleet 

er Hyginic ominal Supporters, Elastic 8 
Unbilie Trusses made oo onder. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Su 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on y 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 





28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This inrtitution, com- 
Bae ir every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 











ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION (UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ay § 
ie 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 





All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


K we 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] ~~ 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the tundersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Wixter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

dies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory an | 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a smal! advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 








A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ri Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 

reasonable 


of the season, cooked to order, at very 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.= > 


—— 
—— 


Office hours from 10 a. =. to 4 Pp. m., daily . 
ednesday and Saturday excepted. ; 
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FRIENDS—A DUETT CRITICISED. 


Tf an artist friend, who had been working 
on a statue of “‘Athenae,” towards the com- 
pletion of which I had been looking with 
intense expectation, had ushered me into 
his studio to behold his completed work, 
and if, instead of the ideal,. full-armed 
Minerva, I had beheld her armed indeed as 
to mgis and spear, but instead of the helm- 
eted head with its resolute, divine face, he 
had given her the sensuous face and flow- 
ing locks of a Venus—though a Venus- 
head were never so beautiful—I could not 
be more shocked and disappointed than I 
am with the conclusion of Miss Phelps’ 
‘‘Friends.” Possibly she has pleased the 
majority of her readers; but she has almost 
killed some others who have followed her 
with an intensity unbearable but for the al- 
most assurance that she would not mar her 
work by any deliberate catastrophe, such as 
the closing paragraph reveals; but for this 
assurance,oné could not have read, or rather 
agonized through the tragedy, for tragedy 
it assuredly was until the anti-climax of the 
last instalment. The real climax was 
reached in the interview in the library dur- 
ing the convalescence of Reliance. 

I know that the latter climax will be 
looked upon by most, as the natural one; 
but, though it be as natural as life, the ar- 
tist has no right to present us with « mon- 
strosity, either in sculpture orin story. If 
he cannot uphold his ideal to the end, and 
present usa true Jovine Minerva, he but 
proves that he has stepped out of his realm. 
Let him give us his Venus untrammeled 
with egis or spear, and we will admire it on 
its plane. 

If this were Miss Phelps’ first story, we 
might bear it; but when we remember her 
“Gates Ajar,” ‘‘Perly Kelso,” and others, 
we feel we were justified in trusting her. 
True, she was younger when she wrote 
them, but that makes it all the sadder to us, 
if the added years have but destroyed her 
ideal, instead of strengthening it as we had 
hoped. 

We can bear tragedy, or comedy, but nev- 
er the two in one; comedy may have touches 
of the tragic, but tragedy should never de- 
generate into comedy. The “‘Hste procul 
profani’ of the opening has been withcrawn, 
and the profane draw near, and smiling, 
turn away. Forgetting the tragedy and 
pleased with the comedy,they say it is well, 
it is natural. 

And if this be true, if life must come to 
this, and if such women as Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps can sit down and write thus concern- 
ing us, then is lifea mockery. I felt per- 
fectly sure of the author, and have received 
a blow from which there seems no recov- 
ery. If the deep, divine tragedy that some 
of us have to call our life, can be suddenly 
marred, if life have no eternal divine side, 
and we are incapable of enduring to the 
end,then why need we mock our very souls, 
and play at truth? If we must accept the 
fact, let us do 1t sadly and in solitude, let 
us not write it out so that all the world may 
read! 

Though 1 fail of my ideal, let me, none 
the less, not drag it down with me and bury 
it in my own ruins; but let me the rather 
still hold it up for others, though with sad 
and averted face I can no longer behold it. 

E. 8. F. 





WHERE IT LEADS. 

I have not at hand the full text of Mrs. 
Wilder’s *‘Sermon to Wives,” which is 
quoted in the last number of the JouRNAL, 
but I wish to direct attention to a single 
principle in one of the extracts given in the 
editorial. 

Mrs. Wilder says, ‘“Take your life just as 
God gives it to you, and make it as beauti- 
ful as you can.” Now the life which Mrs. 
Wilder lays down as Woman’s lot is but 
one remove from slavery, and the only vir- 
tues which can beautify that lot are such as 
a slave could equally well realize,—first, 
last, always and everywhere—submission. 
To enunciate others is unnecessary. This 
is the philosophy of Woman’s life, which, 
put into practice, has led so acute an ob- 
server as Mr. Leslie Stephen to say, ‘That a 
woman is not blamed for making submis- 
sions which in a man would be accounted 
disgraceful.” It is however the claim that 
such a life is a divinely appointed life, 
which is the dangerous part of the argu- 
ment. 

Whenever the divine sanction has been 
attached to institutions and customs which 
involved evil and injustice, the result has 
* been, fora time at least, when the human 
soul could no longer endure the evil, that it 
rejected not only the divine sanction, but 
the source of that sanction. To a God who 
sanctions cruelty, oppression, outrage of the 
souls he has himself created—to such a God 
we cannot address our prayers, and in such 
a God we do not believe. Did anything do 
more in the anti-slavery days to shake our 
faith in the Bible than the argument that it 
sanctioned slavery? 

When we have in any way led human be- 
ings to believe that God is on the side of 
evil, we have destroyed the last refuge of 
the soul. To feel that evil is not God’s 
will is the last and only hope and refuge of 
the most sorely tried and tempted heart. 

Tosuch a God as Mrs. Wilder accepts, we 





are atheists—whenever the reason is free to 
assert itself against superstition. It is neith- 
er honoring God nor conforming to the 
teachings of the New Testament, when wo- 
men, under a mistaken sense of duty, sub- 
mit to conditions which destroy their self- 
respect, and not unfrequently conflict with 
their consciences. 

Do not think, sister women, that the gift 
of life which the Father has given to you, 
has been marred by conditions which make 
ita slavery! Wherein it differs in any re- 
spect from that of your brothers, it has 
equalizing compensations. The sacred pur- 
pose of your life is made known to you, as 
to them, by the capacity for action and en- 
joyment which you possess, and the “‘an- 
swer of a good conscience toward God” is 
the measure of your duty, as of theirs. 

GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 

Sing-Sing, N. Y. 

——————_ o] 
NAMES. 

What is ina name? We should all live 
above names; and never be willing a name 
should overshadow our own personality. 
We should make the character of our name, 
and never stoop to accept consideration for 
atitle. Whether we are Prof., Dr., Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss, we can glorify or degrade the 
appellation. 

I have seen Professors honored and snub- 
bed; I have seen skilled M. Ds. ,and quacks; 
respected Messrs., Mrs., and Misses,and un- 
respected ones. 

Hannah Moore was called Mrs., as was 
the custom then, at a certain age, and she 
honored the name. The mistress of the 
Earl of Oxford, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, was called Miss. The name was first 
applied as a disgrace, but pure customs 
have since clarified it from obscene infer- 
ences. A pure life, a noble life is always 
expressed, wherever it exists; the intent of 
the word is more strongly marked by the 
life than the mere form of meaning can 
possibly tell. The conveyance is sure, for 
treasures cannot be hidden or lost. Great 
facts will come out in life, and no name 
can hide them, neither can a name boast 
mediocrity. 

If Shakespeare’s name had been John 
Smith, he would have glorified the name. 
If Hawthorne’s name had been Jack 
Jones,he would have embalmed it in beauty. 
If Thoreau’s name bad been anything 
under the sun, it could not have stolen his 
poetic inspiration or reputation. 

No! each individual must dignify or bless 
his own name; not the name bless him or 
her. Berta. 

San Francisco, California. 

oe 
LADIES IN ANGLO-SAXON LEGISLATURES, 

Francis Vincent, of Wilmington, Del., 
writes to the Public Ledger as foliows:— 

Ihave been written to by some in favor 
of women’s rights, inquiring whether ladics 
ever sat in Anglo-Saxon Legislative Assem- 
blies, and requesting me, if such was the 
— t to send the information to your jour- 
nal. 

In reply to this question, I would state 
that ladies have sat, both in the Saxon Witte- 
nagemote (Witten, wise men, and gemote, 
an assem bly—otherwise an assembly of wise 
men, sometimes called simply witten) and in 
the English Parliament, which means—par- 
ley, speakers, ments, of the mind, other- 
wise, an assembly of mind speakers. But, in 
the particular instance | recollect, these 
lady legislators were abbesses, which is the 
feminine of the Syrian or Hebrew word, 
Abba father, afterwards changed to Abbots. 
It, therefore, means mother inits original, 
the governess of a nunnery. 

These abbesses sat and deliberated in 
Whitred’s great Anglo-Saxon Council at 
Beaconfield, in the year 694, or 372 years 
before the Normans conquered England. 
They not only satin this assembly, but sub- 
scribed to its decrees. They also sat in the 
Saxon King Ethelwolf’s Witten, which met 
at Winchester in 885. They also had seats 
in the Legislature of the Norman Kings, 
Henry the Third, and his son(the English 
Justinian), Edward the First. The first of 
these monarchs ruled from 1216 to 1272; the 
second from 1272 to1307. To their Parlia- 
ments were summoned four Abbesses, viz., 
The Abbess of Berking, The Abbess of St. 
Mary of Winchester, The Abbess of Shafts- 
bury and The Abbess of Wilton. It is thus 
more than probable that ladies sat and de- 
liberated in Anglo-Saxon Legislatures not 
more than 574 years ago, or about 165 years 
before Columbus discovered the American 
continent. 

Itisnot to be supposed that the specific 
instances I have mentioned were the onl 
times ladies sat and deliberated in English 
legislative bodies. The probabilities are, 
they, in old times, took an active and promi- 
nent part in Anglo-Saxon councils. 

FRANcIs VINCENT. 

Wilmington Del., July 18, 1881. 

_— ea 
LITERARY WOMEN OF FRANCE. 

Some of the noted Parisian literary wo- 
men are described by Helen Stanley, in the 
American Bookseiler. 

_ A very cultivated taste among the fash- 
ionable French women of the present day is 
the art of writing. The daughters of Eve 
who take — in literary pursuits in 
Paris may be counted by hundreds. They 
—. to see themselves bound in various 
kinds of covers. I speak here of women of 











the world, whose social position would 
allow them to occupy themselves with the 
frivolities and amusements of life. The 
idea of an Academy of Women, of which 
Madame de Maintenon formerly made her- 
self the echo, is in a fair way of being ta- 





ken up again, in spite of the railleries of 
M. Pailleron, the author of ‘“‘Le Monde ou 
l’on s’ennuie,” the last great success at the 
Theater Francaise. There are many women 
of the world whose names could be inscribed 
on the list of the future fair ‘‘Forty,” 
who wish to rival the immortals of the 
Palais Mazarin. There would, in truth, 
only be an embarras de choiz in order to 
compose this literary circle, dreamed of 
after the fashion of the one which the Duch- 
esse de Bourgoyne and her friends desired 
to create in the eighteenth century. Out- 
side of the women whose profession it is to 
write, such as Madame Edmond Adam (Ju- 
liette Lomber), the directress of La Nou- 
velle Revue, and Madame Henry Greville; 
for instance, if one only took the fashiona- 
ble women who have the proofs of their 
talent on the shelves of many libraries, how 
many names could I cite! There is the 
Duchesse dela Roche-Guyon, the author 
of charming poems for children; Madame 
Cecille Pollonnaise, the Chatelaine of Cap- 
Ferrat at Nice; the Vicomtesse de Pitray, 
who has inherited from her mother, the 
Comtesse de Ségur, the gift of relating 
fascinating stories to children; Madame de 
Witt, the worthy daughter of M. Guizot; 
the Marquise d’Harcourt, nee de Beaupoil 
St. Aulaire; Madame Blanc, who, under the 
pseudonym of Theodore Bentzon, has 
signed so many charming novels in the 
Revue-des-Deux-Mondes; Madame Mathilde 
Stevens, who uses the nom-de-plume of Thil- 
a, and who writes such clever articles in 
La France; Madame de Peronnay, who has 
given a literary crown to the name of Vi- 
comte de Letoriere, and to that of Etincelle, 
with which she signs her brilliant Parisian 
chronicles. ‘‘Le Carnet d’un Mondain,” 
which appear daily in the Figaro; the 
Comtess de Barckgrace, ‘‘lined” with wit, 
as the French say, and whose portrait by 
Henri Regnault is one of the treasures of 
the Luxembourg; Madame Craven, who 
gathers the most elevated stories from her 
family souvenirs; the Marquise de Blocque- 
ville; the Vicomtesse de Jauze, the author 
of ‘‘Berryer” and of *‘Magnolia”; the Com- 
tesse d’Haussonville; adame Gustave 
Fould, whose nom-de-plume 1s Gustave Hal- 
ler, and who wrote the delightful book 
called ‘‘Bluets’” and ‘‘Le Clou au Convent;” 
Madame Dussand, who signs herself 
Jacques Vincent, and whose novel ‘‘Mise 
Fereol” and ‘‘Jacaques de Trevannes,” have 
had such deserved success; the Comtesse 
de Flavigny, the Comtesse d’Armaille, 
who interests herself with historical works; 
Madame Lenormant, who wrote the life 
and published the correspondence of Mad- 
ame Recamier; the Baronne de Cambourg, 
and Madame de Gervries, Mesdames Daudet, 
Caro, and Ailouard-Jouan, one of the con- 
tributors to the Parisian, the American 
journal published in Paris. 1 pass over 
many who are most worthy of being men- 
tioned, wishing to give au idea of the femi- 
nine literatnre of our epoch in French 
drawing-rooms, rather than to write out a 
catalogue of names, Almost all the above- 
mentioned writers, who wear the blue-silk 
stocking, would, if the talked-of Academy 
of Women is established, compare favora- 
bly with “Immortals” of the Palais Maz- 
arin. 
—_———_—-- emo ———  —— 
RED SNOW IN UTAH. 

Prospectors returning from the Holy 
Cross country, says the Leadville Ohronicle, 
report that the ground is covered with red 
snow. In te almost inaccessible defiles of 
Mount Christa in California is the only other 
known place in this country where it has 
ever been seen. The phenomenon is due to 
the presence of minute red animaicule in 
the snow. A microscope detects its presence, 
but how it got there is the difficult question, 
and has never been quite satisfactorily an- 
swered. The red snow in the Colorado re- 
gion is first seen at the head of Cross creek, 
where it may be observed in patches of in- 
tense carmine, varying in area from as large 
as a man’s hat to twenty feet in diameter. 
Taken in the hand and closely examined, 
nothing can be detected that gives it color, 
and it melts into clear, red water, leaving 
no stain. 


or 
GOVERNOR LONG AT WILLIAMSTOWN. 





Gov. Long won many hearts at William- 
stown. Rev. Dr. Prime, editor of the New 
York Observer, says of the governor: ‘‘His 
remarks were of extraordinary beauty, fit- 
ness and genuine eloquence, reminding us 
of Mr. Everett and the best class of cultivat- 
ed, classical New England orators. Calm, 
clear, earnest, impressive, each word in the 
right place, and every word the best for the 
place, sc und in his views of truth and duty, 
he won the most hearty applause of the in- 
tellectual and sympathetic audience.— 
Springfield Rdpublican. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Mrs. H. C, Conant’s Popular History 
or EneuisH Brste TRANSLATION, witha 
New Preface and additional matter, bring- 
ing the history down to the present time, 
by Thomas J. Conant, D. D., husband of 
the talented author, and well-known Bibli- 
can scholar and member of the American 
Bible Revi ion Committee. This is a com- 
plete history of Bible Revision from the 
days of Wycliffe to the present time. 


Insgcts. How to catch, and how to pre- 
pare them for the cabinet, comprising a 
‘manual of instruction for the field na- 
turalist. By Walter P. Manton. Illus- 
trated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

This little book is put up in flexible cov- 
ers, converient tocarry. It contains simple 
instructions, which will be valuable aids to 
those who gather insect specimens. The 
illustrations show how certain processes are 
completed, and by the eye aid the text. 
The book is good for the purposes for which 
it was written. 


Lieut AND Lire. A collection of new 
hymns and tunes for Sunday Schools, 
prayer meetings, praise meetings, and re- 
vival meetings. ited by R. M. McIn- 








tosh. Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Price 35 cents. 

Mr. McIntosh announces himself as edi- 
tor of this pretty eollection, of which he 
furnishes quite a number of the tunes, the 
rest being contributions from writers of well 
approved musical and poetic talent. The 
good old hymns are remembered in Light 
and Life, but they are snugly packed at the 
bottom of pages, and in spare corners, so as 
to steal no really valuable room from new 
productions. 


Aunt Mary’s New EnGianp Cook Boox: 
A collection of useful and economical 
cooking receipts, all of which have been 
practically tested by a New England 
mother. Lockwood and Brooks. Price 
60 cents. 

This is another of the small, convenient 
cook-books, which are now multiplying for 
the help of those who are not accustomed 
to cook. There are excellent receipts ia 
this book, but it has the drawback common 
to most books of the kind, viz: that of in- 
definiteness. The direction to ‘‘boil several 
hours”™ or to ‘‘add a pinch of soda” are not 
sufficient direction for one who needs to be 
told exactly each particular. Except for 
this lack of definiteness in some cases, the 
book is good, and neatly gotten up. 


BREATH OF THE FIELD AND SHORE. By 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, author of Moth- 
erhood. Lee and Shepard. 

Mrs. Hopkins became pleasantly known 
to the public by her first book, ‘‘Mother- 
hood,’’ which touched the hearts and won 
the sympathy and good will of all her read- 
ers. The present volume is a collection of 
poems, whose character the title page fully 
indicates. It is a good book to have at any 
time, but will be especially pleasant for 
those who are summering on the shore, or 
in the fields. The several poems delivered 
by graduates at the State Normal school, 
Framingham, of which Mrs. Hopkins is a 
graduate, add to the interest or the book. 
The price is $1.00, which may be sent to 
ve Hopkins, New Bedford, of to the pub- 
ishers. 


Oscoop’s GumpE Book. In New Eng- 
land, where professional guides can never 
be obtained, the necessity of an accurate 
hand-book is ever apparent, especially 
where one’s time, temper and purse must 
be economized, and the impatient traveller 
tries to obtain thorough and imme- 
diate comprehension of all geographical 
and historical facts of interest while passing 
through the attractive localities of the Mid- 
dle States and New England. The Guide 
Books published by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
areas readable as a history. They have 
been compiled with careful attention to de- 
tails. The accuracy of their statements are 
verified by the Editor’s personal experience, 
after months of travel for the purpose. 
These books are published ‘‘with latest 
news” to withina month of issue. They 
are noe superior to the previous 
ones. Four volumes are now issued; the 
“White Mountains,” describing the peaks 
and cascades, the lakes and ravines of New 
Hampshire; the ‘Maritime Provinces,” 
describing the grand Maine scenery and 
quaint cities of the Canadianrailroads; the 
‘‘New England,” taking in the antiquities 
and beauties of New England landscapes, 
and the “Middle States,” portraying the 
lovely be: ches,lakes and mountains,and the 
thriving cities of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. All these hand-books are fortified by 
scores of maps, descriptions of scenery, and 
the history of each locality; also informa- 
tion about hotels and prices, points of in- 
terest and valuable information important 
to the comfort and expectation of the trav- 
eller. Each volume contains from 400 to 
500 pages and is bound in flexible red cloth. 

8. V. 





Habitual Costiveness 
is the bane of neatly every American woman. 
From it usually arises those disorders that 
so surely undermine their health and 
strength. Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her family to use that celebrated 
medicine, Kidney-Wort. It is the sure 
remedy for constipation, and for all disor- 
ders of the kidneys and liver. Try it in 
liquid or dry form. KEquaily efficient in 
either. —Boston Sunday Budget. 


Cured of Drinking. 


“A young friend of mine was cured of 
an insatiable thirst for liquor, which had so 
prostrated him that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by 
the use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that 
burning thirst; took away the appetite for 
liquor; made his nerves steady, and he has 
remained a sober and steady man for more 
than two years, and has no desire to return 
to his cups; I know of a number of others 
that have been cured of drinking by it.”— 
From a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Il. 
—Times. 








~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Employment Wanted.—A_lady who has 
bad experience in the work of a DIE 1-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travelling 
expenses can be paid. Address Mrs. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale (near Boston), Mass, 


Recognizing the distinctive offices allotted to wo- 
men, and believing them to bein harmony with the 
best intellectual culture, aims, with a high grade of 
scholarship, to develope taste and skill. for the prac- 
tical life of a home, and to direct the whole training 
toward making this Jife useful and happy. Illustrat- 
ed lessons are given in the care of homes, in cookery, 
dress-cutting, millinery, and other handiwork. The 
steadily growing agentes of the school and the in- 
crease of patronage have compelled the large addition 
now being made for working laboratory, practice 
kitchen, and, in general, better appliances and ac 
commodation. Next term opens September 15. Va- 
cancies filled in order of application. Send for Cat- 
alogue. Mention this tN. 

Cc. o. B GDON, Principal. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 

















HEADQUARTERS FOR ss 


BATHING SUITS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES! 


We have in stock and are making the largest L, 
ety of Bathing Suits ever shown in Boston. os 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTS. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYs. 
BATHING SUITS FOR CHILDREN. 


Bathing Trunks for Men and Boys from 25 to 50 
cents; all styles and sizes. Also the Pocahontas and 
Rope-sole Bathing Shoes for Ladies, Gents, Misses 
and Boys, in all sizes. Bathing Caps for Ladies in 
Rubber, Oiled Siikk and French Wax. All the new 
and modern styles of Boating and Travelling Shirts. 
for the Mountains and Seashore. Fancy-trimme 

white flannel Shirts for picnic parties, etc. 


CELLULOID COLLARS AND CUFFS, for Trav- 
ellers and Tourists, 


FREEMAN & CRAY 


124 Tremont Street, 
Opposite Park-street Church. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Derigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


T.F.SwAaAn 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


Ge" Examine or cond fer samples. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0.’'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 





























B.F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 





Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Rubber Waterproof 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 

126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cte. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 

VIEWS. 

IEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
a 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


- CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Siik, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Streets, Boston, 3m 


ENGLISH WHITE 
R E L ! AB LE GKANITE WARE, 


ENGLISH KITCHEN 
—aT— 


STERESCOPIC y PHOTOGRAPHIC 





WARE, 


ROGERS & BROS. 
SILVER PLATED 
GOoDs, 


AT 


Low Prices"), 2em 


BELL'S INSECT EXTERMINATOR 


Used and recommended by all leading hotels, restau- 
rants and dining saloons as being far superior to 
anything in the market for killing water bugs, cock- 
roaches, bed bugs, etc. GEORGE C. GOODWIN 
& CO., General Agents. 

Tremont House, May 24, 1881. Would rather have 
one pound of Bell’s Insect Exterminator than two of 
any other powder in the market, 8. Balcom, 
Clerk. For sale by all druggists and grocers. BELL 

CO., 85 Green st., will give $100 for any place they 
cannot entirely rid of any insect pest. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
366 i. free. Address H. Hattetr & Co., Port- 
nd, ne. 
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